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Evenis of the Geek 


Tue Brussels Conference between M. Poincaré and 
M. Theunis, and the discussion about it in the Paris 
Press, show very clearly that with every step which it 
takes the French Government gets deeper and deeper 
into the mire. There is no doubt that there was grave 
disagreement both between the French and Belgians 
and among the French themselves with regard to the 
very important points which M. Poincaré had to dis- 
cuss with the Belgian Premier. The French ultra- 
extremists, among whom M. Poincaré himself is not now 
numbered, are pressing for an extension of the occu- 
pation, for more ruthless measures, and for more troops. 
They are bitterly opposed to any suggestion that France 
and Belgium shall state their ‘‘ terms of peace ’”’ to 
Germany before Germany has surrendered. They want 
M. Poincaré to declare that the Ruhr will not, under 
any circumstances, now be evacuated until the Rhine- 
land itself is evacuated, 7.e., until Germany has ful- 
filled all her obligations under the Versailles Treaty. 
The Belgians, who are becoming more and more 
perturbed by what is happening, do not wish to be 
dragged further into the mire, but want, if pdssible, to 
struggle out of it. They want both to limit the opera- 
tions and to decide upon terms that may be offered to 
Germany, for they see that this is the only alternative 
to increasing their own commitments and to an inevit- 
able catastrophe. 

* * * 

THESE are the questions which the two Premiers had 
to discuss at Brussels. Great secrecy was maintained 
with regard to the results. But it is clear that M. Poin- 
caré has not yielded to his extremists and has compro- 
mised with M. Theunis. No peace terms, in any strict 
sense of the words, were decided upon, but two impor- 
tant points were conceded: France will evacuate the 
Ruhr in stages as Germany pays, and France and 
Belgium will consider a German offer even before “ the 
Ruhr is a going concern.” That this is an important 
concession on the part of M. Poincaré is shown by the 
fact that, on the eve of the Conference, the Paris papers 
were almost unanimously declaring that no German offer 
should be under any circumstances considered until 
Germany had given proof of her complete capitulation 





by carrying out the French demands and orders in the 
Ruhr. This Conference is the beginning of a struggle 
between the extremists who would push on to Berlin 
and break up Germany at any cost, and those who are 
beginning to desire to cut the losses of this Ruhr adven- 
ture. In Germany, too, the same kind of struggle is 
going on between the Nationalists, who are working 
eagerly for converting passive into armed resistance, and 
those who see in the early opening of negotiations the 
only hope of averting this bloody catastrophe. 
* * * 


THe murder of a French officer and a French 
engineer at Buer in the Ruhr marks another stage on 
M. Poincaré’s road to disaster. We have necessarily 
only the French account of this ‘‘ incident,”’ but even 
that is sufficient to show that the French troops have 
nothing to learn from the Germans in Belgium or the 
Black-and-Tans in Ireland. The two Frenchmen were 
found lying dead on the public road; they had been 
shot. Two Germans were arrested. According to the 
‘“ Temps ’’ they were the murderers, but this theory is 
now abandoned, and one of the men shot is described as 
a “detective.” However, in such cases, someone 
must suffer, and presumably one German is as good as 
another. In such cases, as is now well known, the 
prisoners, finding themselves unarmed in the hands of 
an armed force, attempt to escape ; the armed men shoot 
the unarmed men and everything is ‘‘ in order.’? The 
two Germans followed the rules of the game and “‘ tried 
to escape ’’; the French soldiers opened fire on them 
and killed them. But apparently already the death of 
one Frenchman requires more than the blood of one 
German. A ‘hostile crowd’’ of Germans had 
collected outside the police-station from which the two 
Germans had been so rashly attempting to escape. ‘‘ In 
self-defence ’’ the French soldiers opened fire upon this 
crowd and succeeded in killing five more Germans. 

* * * 


M. Macinor, Minister of War, immediately 
announced that pitiless reprisals would be taken for the 
deaths of the two Frenchmen. The rate of seven Ger- 
mans for the two Frenchmen is high even in the annals 
of barbarism, which is now disguised under this name 
“reprisals.” Thus the “Temps’’ is now reduced to 
defending what the French are doing by writing a long 
leading article to prove that the Germans would do much 
worse. There can, of course, be only one end to this 
French policy. French troops have been treating the 
Ruhr population with the greatest harshness and 
brutality. There have been several incidents lately, 
e.g., at Essen and Létringhausen, in which French 
soldiers have fired on and killed German civilians. This 
is neither war nor law, but mere murder. Violence of 
this kind is bound, sooner or later, to call forth violence 
from the people subjected to it, which will either take 
the form of sporadic killings or organized resistance. 
“ Pitiless reprisals,” as we well know ourselves, will not 
cure, but aggravate, the evil. If the French persist in 
remaining in the Ruhr and attempting to force their 
will on the German people by brutality and violence, 
the end must be the anarchy of guerrilla warfare. 

” * * 
_ Te rounding up of a block of Irish Republicans in 
this country, and their deportation to Ireland for intern- 
ment by the Free State Government, is open to obvious 
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criticism. Its defence can only be that the anarchy in 
Ireland has gone beyond the power of strict law to deal 
with it. Ireland is being ruined by a mixed plan of 
sabotage and the murder of public men. The Free State 
Government, sorely beset, appeal to a friendly British 
Government to stop the maturing of this plan on British 
soil. Unable to answer this request in a formal legal 
way (t.e., by bringing the suspects on whom both Gov- 
ernments have their eye to trial), the British Ministry 
responds to it by using the police to break up the 
conspiracy, and placing the probable conspirators in the 
hands of the Free State, with stipulations, we hope, as 
to merciful treatment. Of course, that is a grave pre- 
cedent. It uses the deportation order for purposes quite 
other than those for which it was framed; chances 
wrong arrests, and supersedes legal by executive action, 
where legality is a strong bulwark of liberty. This is 
the kind of poser that the moral outlawry of the Irish 
Republicans has set us. 


te . * 


Tue Council of Ambassadors has at last given its 
long-expected decision on the eastern frontiers of Poland. 
In the main, the line drawn by the Treaty of Riga 
between Russia and Poland in March, 1921, is followed, 
while in the north the boundary adopted is that marked 
out by the Council of the League of Nations through the 
neutral zone between Poland and Lithuania. The 
Ambassadors’ ruling, which means that Poland gets both 
the Vilna region and Eastern Galicia, will not be 
accepted without violent agitation, and probably open 
resistance. The Lithuanians are at the present moment 
without a Government, and the recent award to them of 
the Memel area may do something to console them for the 
loss of Vilna, but it is doubtful whether the battle for 
the city is over. Lithuanians must be reflecting ruefully 
on their folly in rejecting the Hymans solution approved 
by the League of Nations in 1921. As to Eastern Galicia, 
a gross injustice will have been done to the five million 
inhabitants of that clearly defined area if they have been 
merely handed over to Poland without safeguards for their 
autonomy. The minority treaties in no way meet such 
a situation, and were never meant to meet it. Autonomy, 
safeguarded by the League of Nations, under Polish 
sovereignty is clearly the right solution. 


+ * * 


Reparations have now become the major curse of 
Europe. What they have led to in the case of Germany 
is a matter of daily and tragic demonstration. Austria 
has virtually got rid of her burden by irresistible appeals 
ad misericordiam. Turkey casts the load from her 
shoulders by vigorous bluff. Hungary, standing on the 
verge of a White outbreak, will probably be precipitated 
finally into it if the Reparation Commission presses its 
exactions home. And last of all there is Bulgaria. Here 
some realization of the impossibilities of the position has 
dawned on the Allied authorities, who have this week 
agreed to reduce the total from £90,000,000 to 
£22,000,000, present value. The amount is to be paid 
off in sixty annual instalments, though the Bulgarian 
Government will no doubt be at liberty at any moment 
to liquidate the outstanding balance if it can raise a loan 
for the purpose. Whether this reduced total is within 
the country’s capacity, as the original figure most 
certainly was not, is matter for opinion. On the whole, 
it represents a not unreasonable compromise. 

* * * 


Tue Norfolk Board of Guardians have taken a 
dramatic way of bringing the deplorable plight of the 
agricultural workers before the nation. They have asked 





the Ministry of Health to allow them to imitate the 
historical example of the Berkshire magistrates in 1795. 
In that year the Berkshire magistrates, meeting at 
Speenhamland, adopted a resolution in favor of supple- 
menting agricultural wages out of the rates. They fixed 
a subsistence wage, and proposed that the actual wage 
paid to a laborer should be supplemented from the rates 
and brought up to that figure. We know the sequel. 
The practice spread over the South of England and the 
Midlands, and by 1839 the normal agricultural laborer 
in those parts of England was a pauper. Wages had 
been kept down or pushed down, and pauperism had 
adopted the most degrading forms. The Norfolk 
Guardians consider that the problem before them—the 
problem, that is, of administering poor relief—is 
insoluble except on the lines of this disastrous precedent. 


* * * 


Tis would, of course, be a fatal policy. But some 
policy has to be found. It is now proposed to pay the 
Norfolk laborers 24s. 11d. for a week of 54 hours, or 
54d. an hour. When the Norfolk Guardians say that 
a man cannot keep a family on this wage they say what 
is obviously true. If agriculture as at present organized 
and conducted cannot pay its workers a living wage, then 
revolutionary changes are necessary. We think that 
reformers will have to consider a totally different system, 
under which agricultural prices will be stabilized and 
profits will be regulated. The plan of subsidies adopted 
during the war was obviously on wrong and perverse 
lines. It was ridiculous to pay men a guaranteed price 
per acre without regard to the quality of their farming. 
It is possible that agriculture will have to be guaranteed, 
but such a guarantee must be arranged on very different 
principles. If farmers are guaranteed against loss in 
bad years, the State on its side must benefit by the good 
years. In other words, the State may have to decide to 
pay men for cultivating the soil in some form or other 
(perhaps by fixed prices) on the basis of reasonable costs, 
and to abolish the present system of speculative farming. 
Then, by means of co-operation, railway facilities, good 
agricultural education, and the encouragement of guilds 
and groups of small-holders, agriculture may become a 
self-supporting industry. That it is not, when it pays 
such wages as to provoke this demand from the Norfolk 


Guardians. 
# * * 


Tue Navy, Army, and Air Service estimates have 
been discussed, as usual, as though each arm of national 
defence were not only independent, but ignorant of the 
purpose of the others. The Navy estimates, 58 million 
pounds, show a net reduction of nearly 7 millions when 
compared with 1922. The net estimates show, moreover, 
a saving of over 25 millions, or 30 per cent., in the past 
two years. There is in these figures sufficient to show 
our neighbors that we are willing to listen to good sense 
on the problem of disarmament, though they do 
not compare with the years when we were only 
preparing for the war to end war. We think more 
light should be thrown on the new Navy works to be 
established at Singapore, which are to cost 11 millions. 
As Mr. Amery has declared the work was not prompted 
by thinking unhappily of Japan, it may be that we are 
nervous of the Kingdom of Siam. There is a reduction 
of £10,300,000 in the Army estimates. These could 
undoubtedly be cut far more drastically. The officials 
who are now re-dressing the army in idiotic busbies and 
scarlet are not the men to be trusted with figures or 
facts of any kind. The cost of the Air Service has 
increased by over a million. The miserable cause of that 
is that our ally across the Channel, as was explained 
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in the House, has 1,260 first-line aeroplanes to our 371; 
and two-thirds of the British force are over seas, while 
three-quarters of the French machines are at home. 


* * *. 


“In more than one point’”’ (writes an Irish 
correspondent) ‘‘the circumstances of the Great 
War are reproduced in miniature in Ireland. It 
has its never-endians, like Mr. Kevin O’Higgins or 
Miss MacSwiney, on the one side, and defeatists, 
like the Archbishop of Cashel and Liam Deasy, 
on the other. The Irish Minister for Home Affairs 
looks forward to the dubious finality of a Versailles 
Treaty, Dr. Harty to the equivalent of what may be 
called a Pope’s peace. The Archbishop, in company 
with others, this week put forward terms for acceptance 
by the Irregulars involving a cessation of hostilities, 
the acceptance of the decision of a General Election, 
and the interim custody of their arms by some of their 
own leaders. Thomas Barry, a prominent Cork leader, 
undertook to submit, and it may be assumed to support, 
these terms at a meeting of his colleagues, but before 
the situation had further developed Mr. O’Higgins, on 
behalf of the Government, specifically rejected them. 
The third term is obviously the stumbling-block. The 
Government stands absolutely on the surrender of arms. 
‘Mr. de Valera and his friends,’ it says, ‘will have 
guns enough at their disposal if they can prevail on the 
people to accept and endorse their policy. That is the 
horse-sense of the matter. This Government will not be 
either threatened or cajoled into departing from it. This 
is not going to be a draw, with a replay in the autumn.’ 
Mr. O’Higgins’s step seems a little precipitate, for the 
proposals in no way committed the Government. 


# _ * * 


“Reuter has announced that Monsignor Luzio, 
formerly a Professor of Canon Law in Maynooth, has 
left Rome for Ireland with a mission from the Holy See 
to ascertain the position of affairs, and to endeavor, 
in conjunction with the Irish Bishops, to develop an 
atmosphere of peace. The report will no doubt be con- 
firmed, but it may be assumed that the step has been 
taken without consultation with the Irish Bishops. On 
Wednesday, Cardinal Logue had no knowledge of 
Monsignor Luzio’s arrival, and could not confirm 
Reuter’s statement.”’ 

” * * 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce’s rather prickly olive branch 
has been tendered this week with some persistence, 
even with a touch of asperity. Mr. George's 
first gesture was to offer himself without money and 
without price, his party thrown in, and his past thrown 
open to free criticism. His second was more reserved. 
He and his friends were not ‘‘ suppliants ’’ for admission 
to any door, and if they entered the habitation of the 
‘Wee Frees they would demand a joint right of con- 
trolling their policy. To suggest less than this was 
neither “‘ friendly ’’ nor “‘ civil.’ As for Labor, the 
enemy was not the party as a whole, but only the 
‘* revolutionary elements ’’ in it. Are these really the 
advances of a man who means to commit himself to any 
party, Liberal or other? The language is. that of the 
opportunism which has become the ingrained habit of 
Mr. George’s mind. Suppose, for example, the Tory 
Government breaks down and the Coalitionist idea 
revives? Who so prompt as he to the call of duty in 
that familiar sphere? 





CHELTENHAM CoLLEGE has had for a considerable 
number of years a Jewish house which, in the opinion of 
the Headmaster of the school, has been most efficiently 
conducted ; but steps have now been taken by the Council 
of the College to terminate its existence. The Head- 
master suggests the grounds of that decision by the remark 
that “our character as a school . . . is based on some 
conformity, within wide limits, to the principles and 
beliefs of Christianity.’’ Jewish boys now at the school 
are to be permitted to finish their educational career 
there ; but, it appears, conformity to Christian doctrine 
will be a test of subsequent admission. That decision is, 
of course, within the power of the Council to make; but 
it seems clear that it indicates the growth of that 
reactionary and mean-spirited anti-Semitism which is one 
of the worst legacies of the late war. Are Catholics to 
be excluded from the College? They conform “ within 
wide limits ’’ to “the principles and beliefs” of Chris- 
tianity ; but they cannot take part in the religious life 
of the College. Are all British subjects who belong to 
non-white races (the sons of Indian princes, for example) 
to be excluded also? Does Cheltenham desire, like 
Downside and Stonyhurst, to become the Academy of a 
particular sect? No school can be a public school in the 
modern sense if religious tests are part of its life. Will 
the Council conduct inquiries into the reality of parental 
beliefs? Or is baptism the simple proof of effective 
Christianity? Will the son of an avowed Atheist be 
admitted if, to that end, his father has him baptized 
without any sense save contempt for the ceremony? 


* e * 


We should have voted for the second reading of 
Lady Astor’s Bill for shutting the door of public-houses 
on boys under eighteen, but we are not convinced that 
this is the direction in which the reform of the public- 
house should proceed. Those who hold that beer 
drinking is a sin, will, of course, shut everybody out of 
public-houses they can, and finish by shutting the houses 
altogether. These are the tactics of prohibition. We 
prefer the alternative of making the public-house a place 
in which it is no more shame or harm for anyone to be 
seen than an hotel. That is the normal state of things 
in most European countries; we ought not to abandon 
the hope of establishing it here. The drinking-bar and 
saloon are, of course, the enemies of this conception 
of the public-house, and the bar and the saloon ought 
to be modified as quickly as possible out of existence 
But the restaurant, is a necessity of town-life, as the 
decent kind of public-house. is of village-life, and the 
licensing authority can encourage it in a hundred ways, 
just as it can discourage the drinking-bar. Doubtless, 
young boys are better without alcohol. But they are 
not hurt by seeing other people drinking it. 


* * * 


WE agree with the protest of the Welsh members 
that before the Ceiriog Valley. is flooded and changed 
into a lake to supply Warrington with water the general 
question of the country’s water supply ought to be 
investigated and its partition settled on national lines. 
There does not seem to be any great. hurry in the case 
of Warrington. Liverpool can spare her a considerable 
surplus of. her own water, and for some years at least 
her need is not urgent. In that interval we can learn 
what Wales is, ready to give and how we can take it over 
with the least possible injury to natural beauty and the 
life of her agreeable countryside. But we hope that the 
existing Bill will be turned down, 
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~ Politics and Affairs. 


WHY PERISH ? 


Tue nation has just been reminded, in a letter from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Johnston, the 
Labor Member, of the losses sustained by the United 
Kingdom (excluding the Dominions) in the war. The 
damage is, as all the world knows, of many categories. 
946,023 young men perished, about one in every nine 
who enlisted ; 2,121,906 were wounded. £9,590,000,000 
were raised by borrowing and taxation, and a trifle of 
over £2,000 millions of capital and unfunded interest re- 
main as irrecoverable loans to our Allies and Dominions. 
Eight millions of shipping tonnage were sunk at sea. 
The Exchequer has incurred a capital liability in the 
shape of war-pensions of £832 millions. It has dis- 
bursed £153 millions on mandated territories, 1.¢., on ex- 
German or ex-Turkish colonies. Another thousand 
millions have gone for various civil commitments arising 
out of the war. In return it has received from Germany 
some £124 millions worth of shipping, and some unstated 
amounts of probably worthless bonds. So stands the 
debit and credit account of the war, reckoned in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. As for the moral values, 
apart from the knowledge, already well tested and 
approved, of the physical valor and steadfastness of 
our race, there is no credit side at all. Death has carried 
down its dark stream not the detritus of age and satiety, 
but the promise of a new generation. Some of these 
youths perished after long agony, others by the mercy 
of a sudden stroke. Most of them—few had ever 
given a vote or knew anything of the causes of 
the war—lived long enough to be completely dis- 
illusioned by it (some were at the time romantically 
uplifted and even ennobled) ; others its filth has stained 
for life, morally and physically. But those who sur- 
vive all know by this time that every word in which 
Christian Priest and Sceptical Statesman commended it 
as a rally for Right against Might was a lie, and that 
the only difference between it and other wars is that it 
was bigger and more dangerous. “War,” says Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson,* “ remains what it always has been, 
murder for the sake of loot ; only now, murder on a scale 
and with a precision that threatens the very existence of 
the murderers.” 

Happily for the threatened reason and life of 
humanity, a good deal of light has been thrown on the 
last of its great wars. Two things we know which we 
could not know in 1914. The first is that this country 
has lost every one of the objects which were put before 
it in the early months of 1914 up to 1918, when, as 
Sir Walter Runciman well said the other day, one kind 
of war came to an end, and another, still bloodier and 
wickeder, took its place. There was, said our statesmen 
and other spokesmen of the Entente, to be no more 
domination of Europe by military force, exercised by 
a single Power, and instead of her being held in unstable 
equilibrium by a Balance of armed nations, she was to be 
joined in a holy bond of equity, of which all Powers, 
small and great, were to be the links. The second 
revelation is that this thing has not only not happened, 
but that most of the men who imagined it never 
meant that it should. The war had not run a quarter 
of its course when, by general consent of the statesmen 
of the Entente, the system of partition by loot began, the 
most avaricious of the looters, our ally in the sacred cause 
of Right, being out of all comparison the worst Empire 





*“ War: its Nature, Cause, and Cure.” By Lowes Dickinson. 
(George Allen & Unwin.) 








that the world has ever seen.* And within a few months 
of its conclusion, the spectre of absolute military Power 
has risen again, and Force, the old blood-stained 
idol of Europe, has been dragged out of its Temple by 
the nation that, with the rest, had offered a pompous 
homage of words to the idea of Public Right. 

And so, in spite of all the disillusion and loss, 
the thing has begun again. Why? For no other reason 
than that the causes of war remain. ‘‘ So long,’’ as 
Mr. Dickinson says in the work from which we have 
quoted, “‘ as power-policies are the motive of all States, 
Right and Wrong in international affairs has no mean- 
ing.’’ Under the rule of the Sovereign State, the deter- 
mination of the serious issues that arise between States 
rests not with a neutral tribunal, or with any force that 
deserves the name of an equitable one, but with each 
disputant. Each in turn assumes the right to be judge 
in his own cause, declaring, like God, where the Right 
lies, and propounding the Law (i.e., marshalling the 
Force) that shall be applied to its solution. It is this 
assumption which makes French statesmanship 
the moral offence that it is to-day. For either the prac- 
tice of mediation, or the automatic reference of such a 
dispute as Reparations to a world-tribunal, is going to 
save Man from destruction; or the insistence on war in 
face of the irrefutable proof of its failure, and the conse- 
quent denial of an international right to intervene, is 
going to finish off his career as a civilized being, at least 
on the Continent of his early, and, as it seemed, his 
happy, choice. 

Thus, it is literally true to say that this is the 
European man’s remaining chance. The last of the 
limited wars has been fought. Mr. Dickinson truly says 
that as we go on our daily round of work and amuse- 
ment, there proceeds in hundreds of laboratories the 
secret toil of the men of “ science,” acquiring the power 
to finish us all. These people will not, cannot, stop. 
Primarily, they are observers of things, not teachers of 
men. They lack the moral power, and if they possessed it, 
its force is insufficient to cancel out the inveterate, we 
almost said the fatal, habit of “ patriotism.”” Thus, if 
the last great war marred Humanity out of recognition 
by the best and wisest of her sons, the next looks like 
crippling or even ending her. A slight development of 
gassing or bombing or infecting power, and Paris can 
lay London in ashes, or Londor: Paris; quite probably 
and conceivably Berlin may be a desert before the year 
is out ; while the architects of this ruin remain the idols 
of their fellow-countrymen within a few hours of their 
being torn to pieces as the assassins of civilization. 

To that end the nations are marching—with the eyes 
of their citizens fixed on everything save this doom of 
Gomorrah over their heads. When the Day of Judg- 
ment comes it will be small consolation to avenge ourselves 
on the priests and scribes who laid the world on the sacri- 
ficial altar. Yet surely it would be more economical to 
deal with them now. The European Nations will not, 
it appears, give up war. For the material gain which 
it seems to bring is the cause of new wars, in which it 
is lost. For this reason the Franco-German war threatens 
to beeternal. And though their religion forbids war, they 


* See especially the translation of M. Maurice Paléologue’s Memoirs 
(Hutchinson). M. Paléologue was French Ambassador at Petrograd 
at the outbreak of war. His memoirs give no sign of any other 
purpose than that of a Russie on to war, and keeping her at it. 
But they give a cynical Frenchman’s appreciation of the mixture 
of superstition, barbarism, treachery, confusion, vice, and fear which 
was the Russia of the Tsars: the Power to whom Lord Grey drew us in 
bonds only less stringent than those which he forged with the French. 
M. Paléologue describes the hysterical Ambassadors, the half-crazy 
Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses, the generals shouting “ We'll 
destroy these filthy Prussians,” and “ William to St. Helena!” and 
depicts the obscene wretch Rasputin, master of the Russian Court, 
mocking in a drunken orgy the half-imbecile Tsar and the infatuated 
Tsaritsa, who when these indecencies were reported to them 
attributed them not to Rasputin but to the Devil. 
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do not understand their religion and it is rarely 
taught them. But will they not strike a blow for their 
physical salvation before it is too late, and their chemists 
and their kings, their patriots and their profiteers, their 
generals and their bishops, their myopic statesmen and 
their blind soothsayers of the Press, have indeed des- 
troyed them? 





AVENUES TO PEACE. 


THERE has been a sudden change for the worse in the 
Ruhr, and there may be imminent danger of a vast 
catastrophe. The French, having murdered a consider- 
able number of unarmed civilians, threaten “ pitiless 
reprisals,” because two armed Frenchmen have been 
shot. It is impossible, in our opinion, to extenuate 
murder, whether committed by Black-and-Tans, French- 
men, or Germans. But the French have marched into 
German territory in time of peace; they whip unoffend- 
ing people in the public streets; they deliberately make 
life intolerable to a large population; finally, they have 
shot, z.e., they have murdered, 2 considerable number of 
Germans. Why, under these circumstances, they should 
think that no German will ever retaliate by shooting 
Frenchmen, or that the world will not hold that the 
provocation and the balance of crime are heavily on the 
side of France, we cannot understand. As things are, 
if the French proceed with their “ pitiless reprisals,” we 
shall soon have war and bloodshed on a vast scale in 
Germany, and then France would undoubtedly be com- 
mitted to the extremists’ policy of “a Berlin ”’ and the 
complete dismemberment of Germany. What the pos- 
sible results of that would be to Europe is shown by Mr. 
Ransome’s account of the effect which the invasion of the 
Ruhr is already having upon Russian policy. The 
Russian Government wants peace, but there is already 
“the smell of powder ”’ in Moscow; the Soviet Govern- 
ment feels that the vital interests of Russia will be 
jeopardized if France completes the destruction of Ger- 
many. The shadow of a war in which Germany and 
Russia once again withstand the imperialism of France 
draws nearer. : 

One turns from this black shadow to look for some 
alternative to the catastrophe which French statesmen 
seem to be bent on consummating. During the war belli- 
gerent Prime Ministers used at intervals to assure their 
war-weary peoples that they were “exploring every 
avenue to peace.” As time went by the words 
acquired a sinister and mocking sound, for the bellicose 
statesmen went down many avenues and always found 
at the end of them at least another year of war. Look- 
ing across to the Ruhr and Rhineland to-day, one feels 
oneself again in the same helpless and hopeless situation. 
War, victory, and M. Poincaré have reduced things to 
so desperate a pass that one must explore “ every avenue 
to peace,’”’ however faint be the hope that one will find 
anything but a French machine-gun at the end of it. It 
seems to be in this frame of mind that many people are 
turning to a proposal for “ demilitarizing the Rhine- 
land ” as an avenue by which it might at least be pos- 
sible to get the French armies out of the Ruhr. The 
proposal is from some points of view an attractive one, 
but it also contains obvious and latent dangers, and, 
therefore, if it is to be explored, it should be explored 
with both eyes wide open. 

The strongest argument in its favor may, perhaps, 
be put in the following way. M. Poincaré has obtained 
from the French people a remarkably solid support for 
the policy of violence against Germany. Even though 





it daily becomes more clear that economically and finan- 
cially this policy must be suicidal for France herself, and 
that M. Poincaré’s ‘‘ economic pledges ”’ will only be 
another name for French bankruptcy, there is no 
evidence of any serious opposition to the Government 
either in the Chamber or in the country. The motives 
which impel the Government and those who control it to 
follow this road to ruin are various. Some want security 


| in the Rhine frontier ; some want coal and coke and a 


controlling share in German companies; all of them are 
now the slaves of their own delusions and their policy 
of violence. The real objects of those in power, however, 
are not the objects for which the French people support 
their Government. Ever since the war the Government 
and Press have exploited the two most universal of 
human passions, cupidity and fear, in order to win sup- 
port for their own schemes from the French peasants 
and bourgeoisie. The ‘‘ bloc national ’”’ and the solid 
support behind M. Poincaré are the result. The poli- 
tical psychology of the French people is, therefore, 
simple. They want the milliards of German gold marks 
which they have been promised, and they have been 
scared by the bogey of a German war of revenge to 
demand ‘“‘ security.” 

Part of this psychology we in this country can 
understand. We, too, allowed ourselves for a time to 
follow a clever politician dangling before our eyes these 
will-o’-the-wisp milliards. Here the process of dis- 
illusionment was comparatively rapid, and it is now 
accepted without argument that Germany cannot pay. 
It would have taken longer for the fact to be generally 
accepted in France, but there is little doubt that it 
would have been accepted if motives of cupidity were the 
only ones exploitable by the Government propagandists. 
But militarist and nationalist propaganda of M. Poin- 
caré’s school had another string to its bow—‘‘ security.” 
There is no doubt that that abstraction, ‘‘ France,’’ an 
abstraction which is made up mainly of an infinite 
number of confused catch-words in the heads of shop- 
keepers and peasants, is afraid, really afraid, of Ger- 
many. ‘“‘ France,’’ these peasants and shopkeepers, 
want security from Ludendorff and a German invasion 
and the next war and all the old bogeys and real 
memories of German militarism with which politicians 
like M. Poincaré and M. André Lefévre have so 
persistently terrified the French people during the last 
four years. It is this blind and panic-stricken desire for 
security which is inducing the French people to follow 
M. Poincaré into the Ruhr, like a flock of sheep plunging 
over a precipice in order to avoid the far-off barking of a 
chained dog. 

It is here that the proposal to demilitarize the 
Rhineland comes in. If the mass of French people could 
be given that “security” in their search after which 
they appear to be willing to allow their Government to 
destroy Germany, France, and the rest of Europe, then 
there is some hope that they might withdraw their 
support from the ruinous policy of M. Poincaré and of the 
militarists, annexationists, and industrialists who stand 
in the background and pull the strings. What France 
fears is ultimately an invasion by Germany, and it is this 
fear which has produced the demand for the ‘‘ natura = 
or ‘‘ strategic ” frontier of the Rhine. But if the Rhine- 
land were demilitarized, if no fortifications were allowed 
along the Rhine, and the whole territory between the 
Rhine and the French frontier were demilitarized, so 
that no fortifications, arms, troops, or recruiting were 
permitted in it, and this demilitarization were 
guaranteed, say, by the League of Nations, then the same 
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or even better protection would be assured to the French 
against a German invasion than by any attempt on their 
part to dismember Germany and hold the Rhine. 

This argument is, from many points of view, 
a strong one. If demilitarization of this area would meet 
the genuine demand for security which is certainly widely 
made in France, it would be well worth while for 
Germany and the rest of Europe to demilitarize it out 
of hand without giving any great thought to justice or 
general principles. That is why we consider, as an 
avenue to peace, the proposal deserves to be explored 
further, and an attempt should be made to see how far 
a scheme of demilitarization would be accepted in France 
as a guarantee of security. But such an attempt should 
only be made with a clear realization of the real dangers 
and difficulties inherent in the scheme. They can, 
perhaps, be most clearly and shortly shown by compar- 
ing such a scheme for demilitarization with the ‘‘ plan 
of peace’ which M. Philippe Millet puts forward in 
the current number of ‘‘ L’Europe Nouvelle.’ 
M. Millet is one of the ablest of French journalists writ- 
ing on international affairs; he is “in touch ’’ with the 
best sources of information; and he has a reputation, 
among French political writers, for moderation and 
reasonableness. What does he demand for France? He 
would demand payment of a sum for Reparations of from 
24 to 3 milliards, spread over a period of 30-35 years. 
The Rhineland would be neutralized or demilitarized, and 
this would be assured, not by separating it politically 
from Germany, but by subjecting it to permanent inter- 
national control. This would entail placing the control 
of the railways and the maintenance of demilitarization 
in the hands of a Commission, international in name, but 
upon which France and Belgium must have a prepon- 
derant representation. As to the Saar, this territory is 
to be included under the international régime to 
be applied to the Rhineland, but the Saar mines are to 
be handed over in perpetuity to France. 

M. Millet, as we said, stands for moderation and 
reasonableness amid the violence which now does duty 
for policy in France. But his scheme is one of thinly 
disguised annexation. Under what conceivable principle 
of right or justice can France and Belgium claim to 
control the Rhine railways or France claim to annex the 
Saar mines? The important thing to observe is that 
in M. Millet’s plan the annexationist object is achieved 
under cover of ‘‘ demilitarization.’’ |Demilitarization 
implies control, and any proposal from our side to 
demilitarize the Rhineland will be seized upon by many 
people in France and perverted into a scheme for assur- 
ing France some permanent form of control over 
German territory, t¢., into an ‘‘ international ”’ 
authorization or legalization of France’s present policy 
of violence. 





THE GROWING POWER OF THE 
EXECUTIVE. 


Ir is an important characteristic of our time that the 
executive power of the State should have extended, within 
recent years, to boundaries far beyond what were deemed 
legitimate by the classic doctrines of the last age. In the 
realm of delegated legislation, there is much to be said for 
the development ; though the famous Arlidge case shows 
the danger that this power may be used to oust the 
jurisdiction of the Courts. That danger is even more 
apparent in the exercise of the prerogative by the Gov- 
ernment. Here no Parliamentary enactment can be 
quoted; and the protection of the subject is dependent 





upon the firm resolve of the Courts to scrutinize each 
action taken against him. Unless that scrutiny is 
relentless and searching, a fundamental safeguard of 
popular liberty is in constant danger of destruction. 

The recent refusal of the Judicial Committee to 
entertain Zaghloul Pasha’s Petition against his intern- 
ment by the Governor of Gibraltar is exactly the kind 
of case where rigorous scrutiny of this kind has been 
evaded. With the wisdom or unwisdom of Zaghloul’s 
acts in Egypt.the Court is, of course, unconcerned. 
What does concern it is the fact that whatever offences 
he has committed have been committed upon the soil 
of what is now, by our own act, an independent State. 
He is guilty, that is, of no offence against the British 
Crown ; and his Petition was for a writ of Habeas Corpus 
to show for what cause he was interned in Gibraltar by 
the order of the Governor. The argument of the 
Attorney-General, which induced the Judicial Commit- 
tee to throw out the Petition, is of a nature so dubious 
and so vague that it is greatly to be hoped it will secure 
a more detailed examination. Gibraltar, he said, was 
obtained by conquest, and in the absence of any special 
legislation applying the common law to its government, 
it is ruled simply by the prerogative of the Crown. 
Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus have therefore no 
relevancy to any territory acquired by conquest, unless 
Parliament has willed otherwise; for if the King in 
Council should apply that system of rights by ordinance, 
it appears that another ordinance may equally take it 
away. It follows, therefore, that neither a British sub- 
ject nor an alien has the liberties historically associated 
with our political system except by Royal grace; and 
what Royal grace has given Royal grace may take away. 

That is surely a position that will come as a surprise 
to most constitutional lawyers; and it is amazing 
that the Judicial Committee should have accepted it 
without full argument. The report, indeed, indicates 
that the Court was not unanimous; but, since the 
Judicial Committee is bound by the opinion of its 
majority, we have, unfortunately, no dissent to form the 
reservoir of a future judgment. But it is surely clear 
that if the seventeenth century meant anything in the 
history of this country, it meant that the Crown and its 
executive can exercise the prerogative only within the 
ambit of common law and statute. It is quite true that 
English law does not apply to ceded or conquered terri- 
tory in the absence of express direction to that effect. 
But by order in Council of February 2nd, 1884, English 
law, which includes Habeas Corpus, was made applicable 
to Gibraltar as of December 31st, 1883. The Attorney- 
General offered no evidence that the Order had been 
repealed, or that, had it been repealed, the repeal would 
have been valid; for the surrender of the prerogative 
is a final surrender. And in the classic case of Attorney- 
General v. Stewart the notion was dismissed that the 
application of English law is at all limited ; it is general 
as of the date when it comes into force. And this 
involves, quite clearly, the right of Zaghloul to be 
informed of the legal grounds of his detention; if held 
ultra vires, it involved also his right, ever since the great 
case of Musgrove v. Pulido, to sue the Governor of 
Gibraltar for unlawful imprisonment. The Privy 
Council, moreover, might have remembered that in the 
case of Sprigg v. Sigcau, which is not unlike that of 
Zaghloul, it was held that the internment of a native 
chief whose presence was thought dangerous to the public 
safety was illegal, even though the common law had not 
been applied to the territory. The refusal to entertain 
Zaghloul’s petition becomes, in the face of these facts, 
a wanton deprivation of justice. 
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That deprivation is the more urgent when our own 
experiences of the last decade are borne in mind. Under 
Dora, and despite the protest of Lord Shaw, the House 
of Lords in R. v. Halliday allowed the internment of a 
British subject without the production of any evidence 
whatever. The latest arrest of 150 Irishmen under an 
Act which was intended to operate for an Ireland held 
under subjection by the Black-and-Tans is another 
instance of the same growth of executive power. Few will 
doubt that the Free State Government had good cause to 
demand these arrests. But, if offences have been com- 
mitted, the ordinary Courts lie open in this country, and 
it is not yet alleged that they do not function. We are 
confronted, in fact, by the very grave danger that the 
substance of martial law is being introduced into normal 
administrative procedure either by the strained and 
illegitimate use of the prerogative, on the one hand, or 
by the strained and illegitimate use of delegated legis- 
lation, on the other. If the Courts permit their jurisdic- 
tion to be ousted in such vital cases as that of Zaghloul, 
there is an end of that rule of law which Professor Dicey 
thought the chief glory of the British Constitution. If 
we are to have, as we are now developing, a drovt 
administratif , it is better that we should have it through 
straightforward legislative enactment than through the 
insidious methods by which it is now being evolved. 


eee eens 
——— 








WHAT IS THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE? 
By RAPHAEL ROCHE. 


IT. 


In my previous aiticle—on March 10th—I endeavored 
to show that the curative action of a drug was a non- 
tangible quality, that is, one apart from its chemical, 
physical, or bactericidal properties, apart from its 
color, taste, or texture; that it was an action per se, 
specific, which cannot be reproduced or tested elsewhere 
than on the Vital Force of the body. 

As a result of the neglect to study curative drug- 
action, a host of systems of treatment have arisen in an 
attempt to supply the deficiency, notably Suggestion, 
Hypnotism, increasing surgical ‘operations, open air, 
mental healing, Swedish massage, electricity, osteo- 
pathy, radiant heat, rest cures, dieting, foreign travel, 
bacteriology, and (so-called) Christian (so-called) 
Science; but they do not cover the ground, and the 
million “ chronic incurables’”’ in England remain incur- 
able to justify this statement. Among their torturers 
are neurasthenia, cancer, tuberculosis, epilepsy, 
neuritis, rheumatoid arthritis, endarteritis, arterio- 
sclerosis, phlebitis and thrombosis, diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, and various forms of mental and spinal disease. 
It is a mockery to speak to these unfortunate sufferers 
of the advance of another Science—preventive Hygiene 
—which cannot help them. As well console a drowning 
man, eagerly looking for the proverbial straw at which 
to clutch, with the statement that an iron railing is to 
be put up to hinder others from falling in. 

I offer, not a straw, but a lifeboat whereby they 
may be saved. I have saved many in that same boat. 
Will the Medical Council man it? I offer the drilling— 
free. If it be objected that many of the million are too 
far advanced for cure, I reply that at an earlier stage, 
even at the very beginning of their several illnesses, they 
were equally incurable, and solely owing to the absence 
of curative medical knowledge in the schools. Many 
others are to-day but at the beginning stage of these 
progressive diseases. Are we to wait until this new army 
of misery becomes also “ too advanced’’? None of the 
beginning cases should be incurable to Medicine, and 





I have proved that many, even of the most advanced, 
can be cured or permanently benefited to a degree 
unknown to the reigning palliative system. Here is no 
alternative curative treatment, for alternative implies an 
existing one: there is none. 

Would it not be fairer to a surgeon that he should 
be equipped with knowledge of curative medicine before 
being asked to decide whether the risk of an operation 
is the only course open? Then, again, how many cases 
really become surgical for want of this knowledge at an 
earlier stage? Bacon says: ‘‘ By far the greatest 
obstacle to the progress of Science is found in this—that 
men despair and think things impossible,’’ and certainly 
no man of Science should refuse to make the experiments 
necessary to test a possibility ; yet one of the best-known 
doctors recently compared the curing of a chronic disease 
by medicines to “‘ turning used tea-leaves into gold ’’! 
That is what Bacon calls despair. This eminent man, 
who would no doubt call himself scientific, declined to 
witness the experiment. The prejudice against drug- 
action has arisen from its failure to cure; but what if it 
has been wrongly used? Medicines, used, as heretofore, 
as palliatives in chronic cases, not only do not cure, 
but they actually and inevitably increase the tendency 
which they lessen for a moment. 

Then, again, the search for the non-existent in the 
shape of a drug for the cure of a disease as such has been 
followed by false testing of any cure obtained. Whenever 
a case of a hitherto intractable disease has apparently 
been cured by a drug, that drug is at once tried on one 
hundred sufferers from the same disease. It naturally 
fails in most of them, and is consequently condemned. 
If a hundred different drugs proved curative in a hundred 
cases of cancer, each drug having been selected owing to 
some peculiar symptoms in its special case, they would 
all be tested as above and rejected as worthless. Is this 
a scientific proceeding? 

With regard to the open-air “ treatment” for con- 
sumption, which would be better called open-air “ want 
of treatment,”’ it is not generally known, as proved by 
autopsies, that one person in every three suffers from 
incipient consumption of the lungs at some period during 
his or her life. | These are now all included in the 
statistics of so-called cures by open-air, which is not 
proved to have been a factor at all. Naturally in cases 
where several people, through poverty, are obliged to live 
together and work in one room, with the windows care- 
fully pasted up to keep the cold out of their fireless home, 
their removal from this state of air-poisoning causes an 
improvement in their condition, but this should not be 
dignified by the name of medical treatment, any more 
than should the removal of a man out of the reach of one 
who is slowly killing him by poison. Fresh air is a 
necessity of life, just as food is. If it has been called 
curative medical treatment, it is from ignorance of the 
real article. 

Sufferers from nervous diseases would be greatly 
benefited by the L.C.C.’s proposal—which seems almost 
too good to be true—to abolish all unnecessary street 
noises and cries, and especially the epidemic of street 
whistling, which the unfortunate London pedestrian has 
to encounter in addition to the unavoidable roar of the 
traffic; but this will not be curative treatment of their 
nerves. , 

As it is, we still have some 45,000 deaths yearly from 
cancer, as many from tuberculosis. Even taking acute 
diseases—that is, those which go away of themselves— 
the last ’flu epidemic cost us 151,000 lives, without count- 
ing the large number left ‘‘ chronic incurables ’’ by it. 
Is there to be no change? Are we to go on for ever 
offering prizes of £10,000 for the discovery of the non- 
existent /—and this, forsooth, in the name of Science! 

Palliative medical treatment of a chronic state is as 
damaging as was blood-letting, which used to be equally 
praised. Stimulation of the spine by strychnine or of 
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a failing heart by digitalis I consider as harmful as 
alcoholic stimulation, only more so, and it might well 
be forbidden, as have inoculation with smallpox virus 
and illegal operations for birth control when, as the 
French say of a lady, “Tl lui est arrivé un petit 
malheur.”’ 

In the absence of curative-drug knowledge in the 
achools, no amount of study of hygiene, chemistry, 
physics, botany, anatomy, morphology, embryology, 
physiology, histology, pathology, bacteriology, &c., can 
effectually take its place. Nor can vivisection help here. 
In the cure of chronic diseases I have never made use of 
any knowledge gained directly or indirectly from vivi- 
section. 

Where curative medical treatment is unable to cure, 
owing to a case being too far advanced, it becomes an 
ideal palliative, for it is not followed by the contrary, as 
is the present system of palliation. The adoption of the 
method proposed would result in the existing vast army 
of chronic incurables being either cured or greatly 
relieved, the beginning cases being nipped in the bud, 
and it would lead to an increase in the emoluments of 
doctors, owing to the longer and more difficult work 
involved in individualizing each case, and to an increase 
in the number of practitioners—an incidental advantage 
to the professional labor market—neither of which pros- 
pects should be distasteful to the medical authorities. 

The problem of the million incurables cannot be 
solved by advertising me: what man can treat a million 
people? It can be solved only by a reform of doctors’ 
studies. Will they man the lifeboat ? 





A Hondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


No doubt something has happened at Brussels. 
After all, no compact to ruin Germany was ever signed 
by Belgium, and the French have over-written their part 
of the engagement. There is another consideration. 
France has failed, and knows she has failed, and it is 
inconceivable that Belgium has not made her ally aware 
of her own special consciousness of that fact. The 
French made three confident calculations. They 
thought that Germany, after years of bullying on the 
Rhineland, would submit. They expected to drive 
a wedge between the German industrialists and their 
workmen. And they believed themselves competent to 
keep up the transport services, and secure the delivery 
of coal. Their shallow self-confidence has failed them 
on every one of these points. Moreover, there is no 
economic prospect. If it be hard nowadays for 
capitalists and laborers to get along when both are men 
of the same race, nationality, and type of character, how 
incomparably harder must it be when every one of these 
uniting elements is absent! Shot and bludgeoned and 
bullied, the German worker can still ca’ canny, and beat 
his tyrants by simply raising his miner’s axe to his chosen 
measure. Add to all this that the cause of passive 
resistance is the cause not of Germany only but of the 
whole world at issue with militarism, and we begin to 
understand why France falters. 


Ten should Germany just wait and see? I think 
that is not her measure of the situation. From all I 
can gather, her political position is good. Germany is 





not falling to pieces; she is growing together. There 
is no alternative to the Cuno Government. The 
Socialists, who alone could replace it, do not want office, 
and while they grumble, will in effect support. So will 
all the other parties but the extreme Nationalists, whom 
the Government discourages by every means in its power, 
without the least danger of being supplanted by them. 
Some greater equality of taxation the Socialists will (very 
rightly) demand, but they will neither consent to sub- 
mission to France nor allow their resistance to harden 
into guerrilla war. Again, I say, France is morally 
beaten. 


NEVERTHELEsS, Germany, while firm, is not intran- 
sigeant. It is hard for her to move; for though she has 
far more sympathy here (especially in commercial 
circles) than she suspects, she is right in thinking that 
it cannot quickly materialize. And naturally she wants 
to see her land freed from this brutal invasion. As to 
Reparations, she probably feels that it is useless to name 
a specific sum. French criticism would merely tear it to 
pieces. If she suggests anything, it will more likely be 
in the direction of the American hint of a body of 
experts charged with the duty of discovering Germany’s 
capacity to pay. Before proceeding to such a plan it 
would be necessary to be advised of Germany’s 
readiness to accept its findings. This, I imagine, she 
would tender. Would that satisfy France? Doubtful. 
If France now wants an excuse to retire from the Ruhr, 
a pledge on Reparations is hardly enough. What, then, 
can Germany offer? I doubt whether she has ever 
entertained a specific plan. But it is worth mentioning 
that General Spears’s interesting proposal to demilitarize 
the Ruhr and Rhineland areas, retaining them as part 
of the German Reich, but allowing no soldiers or military 
works or fortified towns, has been well entertained here, 
and it is hard to see why Germany should refuse it, if— 
a very important if—it were dissociated from Franco- 
Belgian control of the railways and industries. Here I 
see a glimmer of light. And the friends of peace might 
do worse than work to enlarge the opening. 


I conrsss to an unexcited feeling about Mr. George’s 
emphatic gesture towards ‘‘ Reunion.’”” Why such 
haste? Doubtless Mr. George is just now a disembodied 
spirit, and, like some famous progenitors in that line, 
is a little flurried in the effort to find new quarters. 
But if I were a Liberal leader I should not rush to meet 
the guest, and should rather open a parley before a 
still fastened door. For entertaining Mr. George 
unawares has entailed consequences, and may entail them 
again. That Georgian Party, for instance. How much 
precisely is there of it? Twenty members with no pledges 
or other tender memorials of a not uneventful past? 
I doubt it. I should rather be disposed to divide the 
Parliamentary Lloyd Georgians into about three cate- 
gories. First, the men who are really and always have 
been Tories, have decided to give an -unblushing proof 
of their sympathies by their votes, and mean to sit again,. 
if they ever sit, by direct Tory support. Second, a 
middle section, some of whom I should suspect of a 
similar relationship to the Tory Whips, coupled with a 
genial private understanding to appear in the next 
House of Commons as ‘‘ independent Conservatives.’ 
This group is also a little suspect in its votes, inclining, 
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on the whole, to the ingenious device of not voting at 
all. The third lot is more or less Liberal, and probably 
anxious to be rid of the obligation to repay Tory votes 
in the constituencies with corresponding Tory votes in 
the House of Commons. There are doubtless some 
elements of honest, if rather foggy, Liberalism in this 
group. I should specify it and its leader, Mr. Alexander 
Shaw, as of the time-honored race of Trimmers, who, 
on the whole, wish to see the boat’s course set towards 
Liberalism. But to speak plainly, I see no gain of 
moral strength in the whole lot. Like their leader, they 
have baulked on all the great issues of the last nine 
years, or have gone dead wrong on them ; and I would not 
give their anemic consciences the slightest infective 
power over Independent policy or Parliamentary action. 


An indirect point in Mr. Gardiner’s biography of 
Sir William Harcourt. Why did the Government resign 
after being beaten on the Cordite Vote? It is usually 
suggested that the reason was ‘‘ C.-B.’s ’’ definite objec- 
tion to go on. Was that, if it existed, conclusive? I 
think the issue was virtually settled on Rosebery’s refusal 
—repeated later on—to go on working with Harcourt. 


Ir is much to be hoped that the House of Commons 
will give a second reading to the Bill for the protection of 


performing animals, which comes on next week. The , 


reason for such action is overwhelming. First, there is 
a very strong case for control, to which men like Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell have given the strongest support. 
Secondly, the statement of that case has deeply moved 
the public. Thirdly, there is every reason to believe that 
the majority of the House of Commons shares this feeling. 
There is a trade opposition, as there always is to every 
attempt to protect animals used in the service or the 
amusement of mankind. But as the measure is one for 
the regulation, not the abolition, of this trade, and as 
the people who conduct it profess their aversion from 
cruelty, what right have they to block the Bill at this 
stage and thus ruin its chances for the session? I see 
none. 


I am glad to see that the Government is being 
steadily pressed to act for the protection of the 
public against the licence of a portion of the Press 
in regard to scabrous reporting. Why this flood 
of pruriency is allowed to go on flowing from Monday 
to Saturday, with an extra-special flush for Sunday, 
when we shut the comparatively decent public- 
house and open this moral brothel for all to enter, 
young and old, is past my imagining, unless it be that 
the proprietors of these papers have the ear of Govern- 
ment as no other dangerous trade seems to have. Nor is 
any country that I am in the habit of visiting so 
infested as we are. Reporting in the French Press, for 
example, is decency itself compared with ours. But if 
the argument of decency fails, let me adduce that of 
common fairness. Why, for example, should the 
fastidious aristocrats for whom the “ Morning Post” 
spreads its frolicsome feast, or the workmen whose choice 
is for the ‘‘ Herald,’’ be cut off from such delights by 
the mere delicacy of their proprietors, while followers 
of the ‘‘ odds ’’ or pursuers of the Nonconformist con- 
science can revel in the Russell baby or track the next 
deleterious cleric to his lair? This seems wrong. And 
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really an energetic Home Secretary could put all these 
things right. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:— 
‘* An interesting announcement appears in a recent 


issue of ‘Nature.’ ‘The native animals and plants of 
Australia,’ it runs, ‘are of exceptional interest, and 
many of them are likely to disappear. ... The 


Trustees of the British Museum, recognizing the impor- 
tance of securing an adequate representation of this 
remarkable fauna and flora while there is yet time, have 
made arrangements for a collecting expedition, which 
started from London a few days ago.’ The italics are 
mine. Never before have I seen so naive an admission 
that the British Museum of Natural History aids and 
abets the extermination of the rarer animals and plants 
of the world. So our great Museum, whose staff are 
salaried out of public funds, is no better than the 
common collector, who makes a wilderness of the animal 
world and calls it science. How different is this 
conduct from that of the American Museum of 
Natural History, which in the January number of its 
magazine announced that it would receive no more skins 
of animals in danger of extinction, and has done its 
best in many directions to aid the Audubon Societies 
in their life-saving efforts! ”’ 
A WAvyFaRER. 





oa 


Lite and Zetters, 


THE DEMAND FOR BIRTH CONTROL. 


Most people, we fancy, would like to see fewer babies 
born in the squalor of the slums and more born in the 
homes of persons with a high standard of comfort and 
the traditions of a more independent life. Many again, 
looking at the world we inhabit, would incline to the 
view that the growth of population is too rapid, rather 
than too slow, for the interests of progress. Many, again, 
hold that the life of a hard-pressed working woman, who 
looks after a large family in a small house, and bears 
a child every year, is intolerable. But we suspect that 
there are many like ourselves who hold these views and 
yet regard with a good deal of concern the propaganda 
for birth control to which some of our intellectuals are 
devoting themselves. 

The demand is, of course, a manifestation of post- 
war pessimism ; it reflects the natural feeling (again the 
result of the war) that our life is overwhelmed by crush- 
ing and hostile forces. The demand for birth control is in 
this aspect the despairing cry of men who want to make 
an effort to be the masters of their destiny: to regulate in 
some degree the future of their race. Whenever anything 
happens in the world on a catastrophic scale, it affects 
man’s imagination in this way. During the war many 
people talked as if the danger was that our stock would 
be impoverished in quantity, and not merely in quality, 
by its cost in life. To-day we talk as if we were all 
engaged in a scramble in which numbers were a diffi- 
culty rather than a help. In other words, instead of 
thinking of human beings as so many active hands,*able 
to bring Nature more under the command of men, we 
think of them as so many devouring mouths, consuming 
her resources. So we look out on mankind as the 
monopolist or the small craft union looks out on traders 
and workmen. 

There is a real danger that this pessimism will point 
man to the wrong rather than the right solution of his 
troubles. This is what happened a century ago. The 
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argument from any of these starting points always comes 
back to the same conclusion. Nineteenth-century England 
never acquired control of her social life, for the disorder 
created by the rapid expansion of her industry and the 
precipitate development of a new form of power set the 
tone and standard of her life. We have to do what our 
fathers failed to do, and there is a danger that the 
insistence on birth control will mask the real problem 
or provide the reason and conscience of the age with an 
inferior but easier alternative to the true answer. 

In this connection it is interesting and instructive 
to note the reactions of capitalism to this problem. A 
century ago there was a general panic about the excess 
of population. That panic was due partly to economic 
or philosophical speculation, but it was due in the main 
to the experience of the Speenhamland system. In most 
of the villages in the South of England the village 
laborer had been turned into a pauper, and the outcry 
about excessive population came from the ratepayer, 
whose condition in 1834 was pretty desperate. But 
people were not talking like this all over England. On 
the contrary. The newspapers in the new industrial dis- 
tricts were publishing advertisements like the advertise- 
ment that appeared in the Macclesfield papers in 1825: 
“To the overseers of the poor and to families desirous 
of settling in Macclesfield. Wanted between 4,000 and 
5,000 persons between the ages of 7 and 21 years.”” The 
masters of the new industry did not look, like Malthus, to 
the myriad mouths: they looked to the myriad hands of 
mankind, and in their reckoning the baby was a better 
man than his father. The ideal arrangement from their 
point of view was introduced with the new Poor Law, 
when the overseers told the parent for whom there was 
no work that he must either send his children to the 
mill or take them to the workhouse. 

We are now back again in something like the Speen- 
hamland system. No modern State dares to let men 
starve, and we have gradually developed a system of 
doles and grants which give a kind of maintenance to 
the surplus worker. The employer no longer has the 
pick of a mob of hungry men who know that the man who 
is left will have nothing on which to live. And the child 
of ten or twelve is now in the elementary school main- 
tained by the rates and taxes. So the modern capitalist 
has come round to the view of the landowner of a century 
ago: he sees less of the advantages of a large population 
and more of its burdens. And confronted with the 
demand for a radical reform of the industrial system he 
turns round on the workers and says to them: ‘‘ Control 
your numbers and the thing will right itself.’’ In other 
words, the agitation for birth control will largely fall 
into conservative hands, because it is based on a conser- 
vative argument. It leads men’s minds away from the 
vital question of environment, and from the power of 
science—never greater than it is or should be to-day 
—both to increase production and give it its start 
over population, and to add to the reward of labor 
while diminishing its hardships. 

The new movement for birth control, there- 
fore, starts at the wrong end. A, who is a pro- 
fessional man or perhaps a well-to-do artisan, who lives 
in a décent house and educates his children till they are 
sixteen or eighteen, has a small family ; while B, who is 
a casual worker and lives in a disgusting house and sends 
his children out to sell papers as soon as the law allows 
him, has a huge family. Thus population increases 
rapidly where men are degraded, and slowly where they 
have their heads above water. Clearly, if your nation 
lived in decent conditions the check on population which 
comfort introduces would operate generally and auto- 
matically, and in all classes there would be small families 





side by side with large families, which is the ideal 
arrangement. The problem really turns on two 
questions. Can the nation afford to house its people? 
Can it afford to educate them? If overcrowding were 
made impossible, and if no child were allowed to leave 
school. till he or she was sixteen, there would be no 
need of agitation on birth control. A wise State would 
put those two considerations before all others. But we 
flinch from the capital problems. This was shown by 
the use made by the Liberals of their last majority. 
Instead of concentrating all their energy on wiping out 
the great housing scandal and giving every child a decent 
education, they wasted their time and the nation’s 
resources on Health Insurance” Health Insurance is an 
excellent thing in its place, but no educated man, with 
the choice before him, would choose to insure his child in 
preference to giving him a healthy house to live in and 
a decent school to learn in. Could anything be more 
perverse than to spend millions on insuring men and 
women while we compel them to live in conditions that 
breed disease? Yet at this moment the Government are 
sanctioning the degradation of the very modest standard 
for housing set up by Dr. Addison. We should like to 
see a Government take office which said resolutely that 
until it had put the nation’s housing and education on 
a decent footing, it would not spend a penny on anything 
else in the way of public services. 

Meanwhile there is one aspect of the agitation for 
birth control which cannot be altogether disregarded, 
and which we think those who are conducting it should 
keep in mind. We cannot think that it was a desirable 
proceeding for Dr. Marie Stopes to go to Oxford to hold 
a public meeting. The young men at Oxford belong, in 
the main, to those classes of society where there is no 
mystery about this subject, and nobody complains to 
to-day that the professional and richer classes multiply 
too fast. Dean Inge and his friends make just the 
opposite complaint. We cannot, therefore, think there 
was any need for propaganda in Oxford, and we do see 
strong reasons for refraining from setting the minds of 
youth in a ferment with this problem. For every man 
of the world knows perfectly well that to lay stress on 
this question to young men and young women of the 
impressionable undergraduate age is to weaken inhibi- 
tions which, to put it no higher, serve an important social 
purpose. One other point. Is this exactly a time for 
preaching the safety of promiscuous indulgence in the 
strongest passion known to humanity from the conse- 
quences which nature attaches to the sexual function and 
the moral joys and social responsibilities that accompany 
parenthood ? . 





“CONVICT SOULS.” 
“ O sight of pity, shame and dole! 
O fearful thought—a convict soul! ”’ 
Tuat is the beginning and the end of Walt Whitman’s 
poem called ‘‘ The Singer in the Prison,’’ and through- 
out the works of that true lover of freedom one hears 
from time to time a note of sympathy with the prisoner. 
‘* For me,”’ he writes, ‘‘ the keepers of convicts shoulder 


_ their carbines and keep watch, It is I let out in the 


morning and barred at night.’”’ Or again:— 
‘* You felons on trial in courts, 
You convicts in prison cells, you sentenced assassins 
chained and handcuffed with iron, 
Who am I, too, that I am not on trial or in prison? 
Me ruthless and devilish as any, that my wrists are not 
i with iron, or my ankles with iron? ”’ 
For myself, rejoicing, like most people, in freedom 
because we have never yet been detected, the thought 
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that comes to my mind whenever I enter a prison or 
a police-court or any other place of bolts and bars, is 
the line spoken by Faust when he entered Gretchen’s 
dungeon: Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich an. 
These bolts and bars typify the whole misery of man- 
kind, and it clutches at one’s heart. A bird in a cage, 
a wild beast in the Zoo, a dog in a dealer’s window, 
exposed to the blaze of the sun and the gaze of idlers, 
is a pitiful sight ; but what of a man or a woman, with 
all the consciousness and faculties of mankind, shut 
in a prison cell, as in a cage or Zoo? 

It makes no difference to the shame and dole that 
the prison may be a ‘‘ model,’’ regulated on the latest 
lines—clean, healthy, swept, and even garnished. I have 
known the prisons in Morocco and in Turkey. I have 
seen the wretched prisoners rolling together upon the 
dust, and thrusting out brown hands through the bars to 
beg alms or food or tobacco from the passers-by. And so 
far as human happiness went, I have thought they were 
no worse off than the inmates of Brixton Gaol or Port- 
land or Sing Sing. It is not conditions that matter 
much ; it is the loss of liberty that is appalling. Those 
long, open passages or “‘ halls,’ with rows of neatly 
arranged cells on either side, and galleries floored with 
gratings of iron bars, so that the entrances to every cell 
may be commanded by a single warder stationed at any 
point ; the dreary furniture, the stuffy air, the hideous 
clothes, the clanging bells, the ghastly regularity, the 
monotonous diet, kept low in the hope of subduing 
human passion, the slow extinction of individuality 
and personal endeavor--what a prospect for month 
after month, year after year, of a man’s short life! 
The result of all punishment, from execution downwards, 
is that it converts condemnation of the crime into 
sympathy with the criminal. No matter how mean the 
offence or how harmful to the whole country, the moment 
that the offender is ‘‘ lodged in gaol,’’ hatred is trans- 
formed into pity. On entering a great London prison 
last Saturday, I heard that I should probably see a man 
who has done as much harm to England’s mind 
and reputation as anyone living—a man convicted of 
crimes that seem to me the most detestable of any. Yet 
I naturally said ‘‘ Poor old boy! ”’ 

I don’t know whether it is a new experiment or not, 
but, as is well known, the Chaplain of Wormwood 
Scrubbs (a name to fill any soul with bitterness!) has 
arranged for leave to invite ‘‘ outsiders ’’ (an appropri- 
ate word !) to talk to the prisoners every Saturday after- 
noon, and sometimes to give them songs and concerts. 
I hear that even a play is to be given soon. I accepted 
the invitation, as anyone would, in the bare hope of 
giving the prisoners, if not pleasure, at all events some 
break in their daily monotony—some chance of taking 
their thoughts off those exemplary and dismal surround- 
ings, and providing them with an opportunity of 
criticism, whether in approval or not. For want of a 
hall large enough to hold the 500 or 600 men in the 
audience, the discourses or concerts are held in the 
chapel—a bare but rather beautiful building. The 
better to-be seen and heard, I was told to speak from 
the high stone pulpit, and in long benches facing me 
sat row after row of men, some in blue jackets, some in 
brown, some in yellow, according’ to their ‘‘ standing ”’ 
in the prison—the blue being still under remand or 
appeal, the brown in the ‘‘ second division,’’ the yellow 
in the “‘ third.’’ I think all wore some sort of ticket or 
number, as their sole badge of personality ; and all but 
some of the ‘‘ blues ”’ were marked by the flabby face 
and greenish pallor that come to everyone in confine- 
ment. Here and there among them, at regular 
intervals, perched upon raised platforms like watch- 





towers, sat the warders, maintaining order as teachers 
maintain it over school-children in church. I do not 
know the average age of the prisoners, but should put it 
at about thirty, and most of them (I believe something 
like 80 per cent.) had served as ‘‘ heroes ’”’ in the war. 
Yet there they sat, and the warders watched thei 

behavior. 

T had been asked to talk about a long journey I once 
made into Central Africa to explore the slave-traffic 
reported to be carried on there for working the planta- 
tions of the Portuguese colony of Angola, and especially 
the cocoa plantations on the Portuguese islands of 
San Thomé and Principe. It was easy to perceive the 
stages of interest upon those white, upturned faces with 
eyes so steadily fixed upon me. The men liked well 
enough to hear a description of the country and the 
strange animals which I had seen there. Especially they 
liked to hear of lions and hippos, and the elephants that 
go crashing in families through the forest, and thrust 
their trunks deep into the dry beds of rivers to find the 
water oozing below. Zebras, antelopes, monkeys, 
jackals, crocodiles—it was all like the Zoo, with freedom 
added. But better still they liked to hear of the native 
tribes and their way of life—the tribal distinctions made 
by gashes on the skin and teeth chipped or filed; the 
various currencies of calico, salt, or rum; the powers 
of the chiefs, who judge offences, and always win in parlor 
games because they have so much leisure for practice; 
the medicine-men and the various fetishes to conciliate 
evil spirits; the dances under the full moon to the beat 
of the booming wooden drum. They were much amused 
to think that the ‘‘ Jazz ’’ of fashionable society pro- 
bably originated in the gambols and contortions of those 
naked savages, passed into the Southern States of 
America in the days of the old-fashioned slave-trade. 
But what amused them most was the animal folklore 
that passed in the same way into America, to be 
recorded by Uncle Remus—that and such perennial 
and universal jests as the story of the native who said :— 

“TI go to bury my mother-in-law. But the King 
sends for me to attend his Council. If I disobey the 

King, he will cut off my head. If I don’t bury my 

mother-in-law, she may come to life. I go to bury my 

mother-in-law.”’ 

But when I came to describe the actual slave-traffic 
as I saw it then, there was no more laughter. There 
came that breathless hush known to all speakers, when 
interest reaches its height, and even coughing stops. 
Perhaps it was the contrast with their own lot; more 
likely it was the similarity, for the slaves were 
also imprisoned souls, however innocent; and hardly 
anyone ever thinks himself guilty. I told how the men 
and women were sold far up in the interior for cartridges 
or old guns or rum, or were given up by chiefs on charges 
of witchcraft, or were carried off by raids from their 
villages; how they were driven down over hundreds of 
miles to the coast, themselves carrying the heavy wooden 
shackles with which they were tied up at night; how 
they were sold at the coast towns, especially at Ben- 
guela, for an average price of £16 a head, and some were 
set to work on the mainland, others sent on fortnightly 
steamers by an eight days’ voyage to labor till they died 
upon the cocoa islands in the Gulf of Guinea, from 
which, when I was there, not one had ever returned. 
I told how my report was received in Portugal and at 
home with disbelief and contempt, but was more than 
confirmed by an honorable man sent out by our cocoa 
firms to investigate; and how the Aborigines Protection 
Society and the Anti-Slavery Society took up the matter 
and pressed it till Sir Edward Grey himself took it 
up; and with such energy that at last the Portuguese 
were compelled, not only to reform the system, but 
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actually to-observe the reforms, so that many thousands 
of enslaved men and women were returned from these 
islands to their homes; and I said that, no matter what 
may have happened since the war began (for of that we 
cannot yet be certain), when I come to die I shall have 
the unusual consolation of seeing thousands of little 
black figures dancing round my bed and crying, “ He 
sent us home! He sent us home! ” 

It was no wonder that the vision of those 
imprisoned souls eagerly speeding back to their homes 
pleased the souls in prison. I had allowed time for 
questions within the hour, and at once the questions 
began—shrewd and intelligent questions: one asking 
about the treatment of the slaves on the islands ; another 
asking whether there was any artistic work on the West 
Coast of Africa, and so on. Perhaps the keenest asked 
whether, seeing that cocoa was grown or had been grown 
by slave labor, it was not the duty of all to refuse to 
drink it. Whereupon immense laughter, for the time had 
just come for the regulation cocoa supper, and I could 
only reply that if certain other people had only followed 
that suggestion sooner than they did, they would have 
saved themselves a lot of trouble and expense. 

So we concluded, and they cheered. Something, 
I suppose, had been gained; some breach made in the 
infinite monotony of the days. But outside, while I 
was speaking of Central Africa, a Cup Tie was being 
played. The cheering penetrated the prison walls, and 
there was not a soul there who would not have given his 
chances of salvation to be out upon the football ground 
watching the match. And those men, one must remem- 
ber, were not in the worst case of prisoners. With one 
exception, who happened to be kept there for special 
reasons, all would be free again within two years. 

Two years knocked out of life is bad enough; but 
what of seven years, ten years, twenty years, or the 
whole of remaining existence? The Singer in Whit- 
man’s poem said of the convict soul :— 


“* Ceaseless she paces to and fro, 
O heart-sick days! O nights of woe! 
Nor hand of friend, nor loving face, 
Nor favor comes, nor word of grace.”’ 


“ But there is no alternative! ’’ cries Authority from 
her routine bed. Well, we who are not in authority, 
but live outside the routine bed, must find an alternative. 


H. W.N. 





THE KEYS OF JERUSALEM. 


Towarps noon the resistance of the Turks collapsed. 
They fled east and north, and the advanced troops of the 
British force on the road from Jaffa pressed forward with 
an eagerness which was noteworthy. It may have been 
due to expectation. We had come far, and now the goal 
was close at hand. The Syrian monk at Enab had told 
us that El Kubeibeh—the valley where war’s intrusion 
seemed an outrage, so peaceful was the aspect of its 
sycamores and cypresses and the broad sheet of precious 
water among those barren hills—once had been called 
Emmaus, and we knew it was only three-score furlongs 
distant from the City, a Sunday morning’s walk. 

After crossing the bottom of a deep ravine, the road 
skirted its southern edge and climbed in zig-zags to a 
rocky plateau. The word passed round that this was the 
last stage; yet even when that long ascent had been 
accomplished, no city could be seen, and already the short 
winter day was drawing in. At a bend, where the ravine 
turned north and the road ran in an easterly direction, 
were two houses; one was in ruins. Beyond them the 
ground sloped downwards to another valley into which 





we could not see. To our right, in the south, a storm 
was brewing: the mountain tops were blotted out by 
leaden clouds beneath which the landscape seemed 
convulsed, and from that seething caldron white mists 
crept along the hidden valley, while wisps of fleecy vapor 
bore down on the plateau where we stood like riders of 
the sky. 

One mountain, rising straight ahead, the storm had 
not yet reached. We had noted it many times before 
that day, the two towers on its summit, and a grove of 
trees surrounding a church with many domes in an 
enclosure on its side. 

“* How far off is the top of that hill? ”’ asked a 
General. 

‘* Just over five thousand yards to the left-hand 
tower,’’ was the answer. 

The hill in question was the Mount of Olives, the 
enclosure the Garden of Gethsemane, below which the 
still invisible city lay, not more than one mile off. 

‘* Remember that no one is to go inside the walls. 
The Bull* will be furious if anything of that kind 
happens.’’ This last injunction given, the General went 
back in his car to announce to Headquarters and the 
world that Jerusalem had fallen. 

Meanwhile, a small crowd had assembled in and 
around the ruined house; it consisted of signallers estab- 
lishing telephonic communication, a German doctor, two 
Americans, and three Turks. One of the Turks was the 
Mayor of the Holy City, and he had brought with him 
the keys as a token of surrender. They were large keys 
and quite ordinary, except that they were very clean and 
shone like silver. There were several ; no doubt ‘‘ the keys 
of all the creeds ’’ were in that bunch. They had been 
offered to two private soldiers, who had refused to have 
anything to do with them ; their duties as cooks were far 
too pressing and began only when camp was reached. 
Dalliance on the road for such as these would have been 
criminal ; others might traffic with key-bearing Mayors; 
their business was to serve hungry, exacting comrades, 
and shout out at the earliest moment possible the glad 
tidings ‘‘ Dinners Up! ” 

An Artillery Major had also been approached, but 
with the same result. He was a solicitor in private life, 
and the effect of artillery training on his legal mind had 
been to increase its cautiousness. Those keys were not 
for him, he felt that instinctively; his ambition was a 
D.S.O.; whereas the keys of Jerusalem were for people 
who might aspire to a K.C.B. or even higher. But when 
he thought of the local Press at home, in Yorkshire, of 
a whole column devoted to his doughty deeds, headed 
‘* A Tyke takes Temple,” with a photograph of himself 
and three heathen Turks inset (one of the Americans had 
brought a camera), he was sorely tempted. 

The keys were still undisposed of when the senior 
General called up on the telephone. He wanted further 
details before sending off a telegram ; but on being told 
of what had transpired since he left, his voice became 
eager, anxious, and imperative. 

‘* The Mayor with the keys? Has he still got them? 
. . » Keep him till I come; on no account let him go away 
or give them to anybody else. I will receive them! ”’ 

Preparations for the ceremony were made at once: 
a few women and children had by this time assembled, 
bringing flowers, and a camera was got into position. 

If Robert the Bruce had achieved his heart’s desire 
and been able to fulfil his vow, he might have ridden by 
that road after lying overnight at Enab. But he would 
not have stopped one moment by the wayside in his 
impatience; the keys would have been received by 
Douglas, the faithful servant of his King. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, too—‘‘ a quiet, pious, hard-fighting knight, 
who was chosen to rule in Jerusalem because he had no 





*General Allenby 
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dangerous qualities and no obvious defects ’’—would 
have left either to Bohemund or Baldwin what to him 
would have seemed an empty show. But he, of course, 
was not successful, only the hero of a legend and some 
songs. The man who actually received the keys was 
neither King nor Pilgrim, though in some ways a 
Crusader; his satisfaction was unbounded as he stood, 
the observed of all observers (and there were at least a 
dozen present), by the roadside with the ruin as a back- 
ground. Ruins and conquerors go well together. 

Click went the camera, and the General smiled 
approval; at least there was a record of this historical 
event with himself the central figure. 

In regard to publicity the Solicitor and the General 
had much in common ; but naturally the latter’s outlook 
on affairs was wider. No local Press for him; he aimed 
at nothing less than the front page of a Sunday illus- 
trated paper—some weekly compendium of sport, 
vulgarity, follies, crimes, and lies, with an occasional 
contribution from a Cabinet Minister. This is an age of 
doubt ; people believe little of what they read, but still 
retain a touching faith in photographs. His niche in 
the temple of fame and limelight would be secure if a 
million so-called Sunday readers knew him by sight. 
And how opportune it was! With any luck the negative 
would be in London by Christmas week. Thus, suddenly, 
is a garish glory gained. 

A whole series of photographs had in fact been 
taken; his was the last. The first was of two British 
Tommies, in shorts, conferring with a Turkish Mayor 
and two City Councillors, accepting cigarettes and 
flowers, smiling their gratitude for these gifts. The 
second was of their backs as they plodded stolidly east- 
wards, keyless and careless, while three disconsolate City 
Fathers stared after them, baffled and charmed by their 
simplicity. The third showed a big, strong man seated 
squarely on a horse ; and looking up at him, appealingly, 
a frail old Turk holding a bunch of keys. The 
horseman’s face was twitching under the stress of inner 
conflict between caution and desire. He was neither 
buying nor selling, but, metaphorically, was looking a 
gift horse in the mouth. A strange position for a 
Yorkshireman. ‘“ Chateau qui parle ; femme qui écoute.” 
The proverb is incomplete. In.all probability, if he, 
who had neither spoken nor listened to Jerusalem’s first 
Magistrate, had looked at those keys a moment longer 
he would have yielded. But caution triumphed. The 
fourth photograph showed a wistful figure, standing 
apart, watching ; the solicitor had lingered, held by some 
instinct, until the General’s car arrived. If to suffer in 
silence were a military virtue, that solitary spectator 
earned a D.S.O. during the next five minutes. A Major, 
of course, should always give way to a General ; but this 
man was only one-third Major; he had two other sides 
which did not wear khaki. Another man, because he 
was a General, was getting what he, a Yorkshire solicitor, 
might have got, for nothing. It was enough to make 
anyone a Bolshevik. He wondered if the smiling 
recipient of those keys was Irish—quite a quarter of the 
Generals in the British Army were of that fighting race— 
and shuddered at the thought. 

A few hundred yards further on were the first 
houses of the western suburb. Neither pomp nor circum- 
stance attended our arrival; we were not entering the 
walled city, only surrounding it, and marched through 
squalid streets from a corner near the Jaffa Gate to the 
main road leading to Damascus. While we passed the 
storm broke; an icy wind swept up the valley of the 
Kedron, rain fell in torrents and drenched the tired 
troops. 

We had imagined something very different. In the 
camp west of Beersheba, life had been strenuous and 





inevitably ascetic; the soul had been swept and 
garnished, the vision cleared. Waiting while summer 
mellowed into autumn, marking the changes of the moon, 
searching for water in a sandy waste, we had learned the 
desert’s loneliness. tasted the tang of its hot breath, 
marched through cool, splendid Eastern nights over its 
trackless surface, watched the sun rise and dissipate the 
cloudy shimmer of its robe of dew. To some those weeks 
had been a vigil, the fitting preparation for a high 
adventure. Even the callous had moments of exaltation, 
mystical imaginings, mirages of the mind. 

Realities are always disappointing ; they issue from 
a gate of horn, not from the ivory gate of dreams. 

In our visions we saw a City Beautiful, where once a 
temple with a golden dome had roused the envy of 
Samaritans and the cupidity of Vespasian’s legions; we 
found drab, melancholy walls hemmed in on the north 
and west by a hideous modern suburb. We had 
surveyed with the mind’s eye a green hill without a city 
wall ; but Judgment Place, Calvary, and Sepulchre were 
huddled within the walls, and almost beneath one roof. 
We had pictured the ‘‘ Via Dolorosa ”’ as portrayed on 
stained-glass windows; it was a narrow lane, where 
ignorance and superstition had been so exploited that 
there might have been turnstiles at the Stations of the 
Cross. We had heard of Russian pilgrims paying huge 
sums to be the first to light their lamps at what was called 
the ‘‘ Sacred Fire ’’ ; we saw the filament with which the 
trick was worked. We had conceived an atmosphere 
compact of memories of an imperishable story, and 
breathing peace ; we entered an arena for all the jarring 
creeds. Being British, the latest crusaders tried to hide 
their disappointment, became more taciturn than ever, 
and registered another lost illusion. 

There was no need. We still possessed our dreams, 
and of their stuff could create cities far more fair than 
any structure built with hands. Those bright, intangible, 
dissolving cities, how peaceful and serene, how different 
from Jerusalem on that day of storm and rain!—no mud, 
no smells, no noise, no hustling crowds, no simple soldiers 
hungering for a meal, no envious schemers, no conquerors 
taking keys, no walls, no secrets, nothing to conceal. 
They are not rooted to one spot, but come to us wherever 
we may be, assuming shapes as various as our moods. We 
are their architects, masters of all, without, within, 
kings in the kingdoms of our inner selves, whose revela- 
tions come and go. 

C. B. Tuomson. 





Letters to the Editor. 


“LIBERAL REUNION.” 

Srr,—What is all this pother about “ Liberal Reunion ’’? 

The Liberal Party has continued to maintain its existence 
through all the tragedies of the war and the iniquities 
of the peace. It is true, indeed, that a determined 
attempt was made to destroy it in 1918 by some of its 
leaders, who went, in Sir William Harcourt’s quotation, 
‘“a-whoring after strange gods.” But the attempt failed. 
The Party, though small in numbers in the House of 
Commons, maintained a continual and not ineffective criti- 
cism of the product of the worship of these deities. At the 
last election it polled two and a-half million votes, “all 
knees that had not bowed to Baal and all mouths that had 
not kissed him.” 

And since that election, unto this day, men who had 
been Liberals in every town and countryside in England 
are quietly returning to the Liberal Associations and being ~ 
welcomed by them. 

A quite unnecessary noise has been raised by the leaders 
of the seceders of four years ago, who apparently wish to 
be taken back into the fold and to guide the policy of 
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Liberalism into an ultimate bloc to fight Labor. They appear 
to be led by Mr. Lloyd George, who, during the last few 
years, has made a series of attacks on Labor, which he once 
attempted, and almost with success, to cajole, with a view 
to becoming its leader. All these persons depend for their 
Parliamentary existence on Conservative votes. They are 
in the position of ladies, cast off by their chers amis, who 
fling themselves into our arms, imploring us to make them 
honest women. 

How can we make them “honest women”? 
are two ugly difficulties. The first is that their character 
is known, not only to us, but to all the world. 
The acts of the Coalition cannot be stopped like the stopping 
of a clock, at a definite date. Their consequences are already 
assailing the present administration, and are calculated to 
make its life “nasty, brutish, and short.”” They will per- 
sist, ruining the revival of Europe and social regeneration 
in England for at least the next decade. 

We might sing songs of triumph and offer sacrificial 
banquets at the return of Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Alfred 
Mond, Sir William Sutherland, Mr. Fisher, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, and similar patriots and statesmen. But the 
great mass of the electorate will merely identify ourselves 
with them, and our policy with their policy, and turn their 
backs on the hollowness of all political profession. 

And the second difficulty is that this return is ostensibly 
fomented by the leaders of the so-called National Liberals, 
and approved by the great Conservative newspapers, definitely 
in order to “fight Labor” ; with the ultimate ideal of a com- 
bination of all who possess property and privilege to keep 
down all those who have little or none. A Liberal Party 
organized for such a purpose would be, before the next 
General Election, as dead as Tutankhamen. 

The great majority of us, including hundreds of 
thousands of present Liberal voters, have no intention of 
“fighting Labor.” If such a scheme succeeded, we should ask 
permission to join Labor, or assist Labor by every means in 
our power to destroy such an abortion of a party. So long as 
this idea is entertained, even if not continually promulgated 
by Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow-leaders in the National 
Liberals, for so long we shall demand that they should find 
their spiritual home outside the Liberal Party. 

I believe there is a great future for that Party, acting, 
if not in alliance, yet in general sympathy with the section of 
the Labor Party which is demanding a social and inter- 
national policy akin to that which was approved by the great 
mass of the Liberal voters at the last election. No one 
would refuse any member in the House of Commons who 
will express his allegiance to such an ideal, accept the 
Liberal Whips, and quietly rejoin a great historic Party. I 
believe that number will increase as the days go by. But 
the whole process would be arrested and the Party injured 
beyond recovery if it is to enter into conferences, achieve 
dramatic fusions, and agree to become responsible for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speeches and the wild declamation he is 
issuing weekly to the world in the Press. 

Let us continue in a world of confusion, in. Lincoln’s 
famous words, “with loyalty.to the right, as God gives us 
to see the right.” And let these gentry, who less than four 
months ago were attempting to destroy us in alliance with 
our hereditary enemies and for a creed which we abhor, 
each search his own mind and conscience and pass to his 
own place.—Yours, &c., 


There 


C. F. G. Masterman. 


Srz,—May I, as one who has been a Liberal candidate, 
but is now merely a member of the rank and file, offer one 
or two words on the subject of Liberal reunion? Is not this 
question really more concerned with the ieaders than the 
mere members of the Liberal Party? At the last election 
most Liberals did vote for Liberals ; in many cases, of course, 
the National Liberal was returned by a Tory vote on the 
promise of giving general support to the Conservative 
Ministry ; this sort of Liberals, I imagine, did not obtain 
many Liberal votes. The real question is whether Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Dr. Macnamara, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, Mr. Ian Macpherson, &c., are to come back as 
leaders of the Liberal Party. A party depends to.a large 
extent on its leadership, and leaders are able to direct the 
policy of a party with far greater ease than members of the 
party can direct their leaders, It is, therefore, of imperative 





importance to see that the leaders of the Liberal Party will 
lead towards Liberalism and not towards opportunism, pro- 
tection, or coercion. The evils of Europe to-day are directly 
traceable to the Treaty of Versailles, which was the negation 
of Liberalism ; the evils of Ireland are in a large part directly 
traceable to the vacillation of policy followed by coercion, 
which also is the negation of Liberalism. Foreign adventure 
is the direct cause of much of the over-taxation from which 
we suffer, and the policy of Mesopotamia, Palestine, and the 
rattling of the sabre at the Turk, is the negation of Liberal- 
ism. Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, still remains the 
unvaried policy of Liberalism. Let us really look at facts 
with some boldness. Do we believe that Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Hamar Greenwood, and Dr. 
Macnamara represent the Liberalism of either the past or of 
the future? There is a greater danger than losing these 
leaders to the party, and that is, if they do return, with their 
past performances and their past promises fresh in the minds 
of Liberals, that many, many Liberals will prefer to join the 
Labor Party, to strengthen the wing that represents decency 
of conduct in foreign affairs with sane advance at home, 
while others will join the Conservative Party. That party, 
anyhow, represents a dignified tradition in foreign affairs, 
while the party that is left will become the plaything of that 
agile brain which ruined the Liberal Party, and brought the 
Coalition, an even stronger party, into general ridicule and 
contempt in Great Britain, and lowered the fair fame of 
England throughout the world. 

I want to emphasize that this is a question of leadership 
and not merely of reunion, and I hope that before being 
rushed into it by the speeches of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
articles of the “ Daily Mirror,” and the homilies of Lord 
Rothermere, the rink and file will understand fully what it 
is that they are requested to do.—Yours, &c., 


ONE oF THE RANK AND FIte. 


THE IRISH DEPORTATIONS. 

Sm,—It ought to be possible to criticize the action of the 
Government in deporting to Ireland the persons arrested 
as Irish rebels without being assumed in sympathy with 
them, but judging from most of the speeches in Parliament 
and articles in the daily and evening Press, such sympathy 
is assumed on the part of any such critic. I have none, and 
will risk the assumption. 

Apart from this, there are two questions involved of the 
highest Constitutional importance to Englishmen. They 
are: (1) The legality of the action, and, if legal, (2) the 
extent to which the jurisdiction of the English Courts in 
protection of the liberty of the subject has been ousted. 

A majority of the Court of Appeal in July, 1921, held 
that the Restoration of Order in Ireland Regulations, made 
under the Restoration of Order in Ireland Act, 1920, applied 
to persons resident in England suspected of acts prejudicial 
to the restoration and maintenance of order in Ireland. 
Since that Act was passed, however, the Irish Free State 
has been constituted, and the question arises whether, and 
if so, to what extent, the powers conferred by the Restoration 
of Order in Ireland Act, 1920, have been abrogated or affected 
by the Acts constituting the Irish Free State. 

The Attorney-General has expressed the opinion that 
such powers remain in force, and the Government has acted 
accordingly. But admittedly the question is not free from 
doubt and is one for the Courts to decide. The action of 
the Government in immediately deporting the arrested per- 
sons has, however, rendered ineffective any action in the 
English Courts. They have, in fact, assumed the functions 
of the judges. Whether the Government is legally right or 
wrong is not the main point, but the point to emphasize is 
that in a case where the liberty of the subject is at stake, the 
jurisdiction of the Courts has, in fact, been ousted. 

It may be argued that during the war such-was the 
position under the Defence of the Realm Act; but it was not 
so. It was always open to anyone to apply to the Courts 
for a writ of habeas corpus, and it was for the Courts to decide 
whether or not the person was lawfully in custody. As 
Lord Justice Bankes said in the Court of Appeal in the case 
already referred to: “It is no part of the Court’s duty to 
criticize the policy of Parliament in giving powers to the 
Executive. It must assume that the circumstances war- 
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ranted the giving of the power, but the Court can and must 


see that those powers are not exceeded.” 


There is, of course, in the Act of 1920, no distinction — 


drawn between Irishmen, or Englishmen, or Scots, or Welsh, 
and if the contention of the Government is well founded 
we have arrived at this position, hitherto unknown in Eng- 
land, theoretically at any rate, since the time of Magna 
Charta, that it is in the “ power” of the Executive to arrest 
an Englishman in England and remove him beyond the juris- 
diction of the English Courts without trial, upon suspicion, 
and upon the ground of expediency. 

If Parliament has, in fact, given such power to the 
Executive, was Parliament aware of what it was doing? and 
when it becomes aware, will it, and ought it to, permit such 
power to remain ?—Yours, &c., F. R. Nort. 

Highgate, N. 16. 


HOUSING AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

Srm,—There is an error in your article “The Plight of 
the Government,”’ in last week’s issue, which is worth correct- 
ing, if only because it is already in common circulation. 

You say: “ Within a year the Goverment had repealed 
that (Housing) Bill. . . . and had passed another measure, 
subsidizing the private builder for every house he erected.” 
The fact is that the Housing, Town-Planning, &c., Act of 
1919 has not been repealed, but that the period during which 
financial assistance of the kind contemplated in the Act 
might be given to Local Authorities came to an end on 
July 31st last. The substantial parts of the Act still stand, 
and it is important to remember that Section 1—which made 
it a duty of every Part III. Local Authority “to consider the 
needs of their area with respect to the provision of houses for 
the working classes, and within three months after the pass- 
ing of this Act, and thereafter as often as occasion arises . . . 
to prepare and submit to the Ministry of Health a scheme 
for the exercise of their powers under the said Part ITI.”—is 
as valid now as it was on the day of the passing of the Act. 

While Sir Alfred Mond reigned, Local Authorities were 
under statutory compulsion to submit to him schemes which 
they knew he would not look at, for not even the most fana- 
tical believer in private enterprise, and nothing but private 
enterprise, in housing will maintain that at any time in the 
last few years the occasion of building houses for the working 
classes had not arisen in practically every Local Authority 
area in the country. 

When the penultimate Minister of Health had his fond 
gaze brought back from China and the East generally to the 
grim occidentalisms of families living in pigsties, or in con- 
ditions of such overcrowding that the children had to take 
turns to lie down at night to sleep, he said that there was 
nothing to prevent Local Authorities building as many 
houses as they wanted out of their own resources. That 
remark amused Whitehall ; its humor was not apparent to 
local officials, who know both the house-famine and the 
impossibility of adding further burdens to the rates. It may 
be said that Whitehall knew the impossibility of further 
burdening the taxes—but that is another story. The point 
here is that Local Authorities have been since 1919, and 
still are, under obligation to do what Whitehall made it 
ridiculous to do. 

The subsidy to private builders, if you will allow me to 
complete the correction, was not in place of the “extensive 
system of organized Socialism,” but supplementary to it, 
and was designed to rope in to house-supply the small men 
who, were not working on contracts for Local Authorities.— 
Yours, &c., W. McG. Eacar. 

29, Trinity Square, S.E. 1. 


“THE RETURN OF. MYSTERY.” 

Srz,—The page by “ H. M. T.” in your last week’s issue 
is more than usually exciting. My. neighbors in the quiet 
room at this club looked enviotsly at me over the pages of 
“Punch” at my chuckling as I read what your contributor 
had ‘written about modern science having restored mystery 
to the world, from which “H. M. T.” suggests it was driven 
by certain old gentlemen of Victorian materialism. But 
why, oh why, does he spoil his point by suggesting that some 
really modern scientist of exact habits of mind should be 
installed at St. Paul’s because “his views would be more 
in accord with Handel and Wren” ? 





Whether Handel and mystery are compatible I will not 
undertake to say ; but to associate accuracy with a building 
which has a dome that tells architectural lies about itself, 
and whose foundations have given way so disastrously, is a 
little unfortunate. If ihe mysteries of modern science want 
a suitable home, surely a really honest Gothic cathedral 
is the place, and the friendly geniuses would be Donne and 
Traherne and Purcell of the century or so before Wren.— 
Yours, &c., (Rev.) J. DanBysHTRE. 

Rectory Club, Manchester. 


BIRTH CONTROL. 

Siz,—It must be admitted that if the opponents of birth 
control wish to win intelligent support, they cannot do 
better than adopt “ Critic’s” line of reasoning, which stéers 
the controversy clear of religion, although his objections 
to birth control might equally commend themselves to the 
most religious reader. I am prepared to admit the cogency of 
“Critic’s”” plea for subconscious needs and still insist upon 
the urgent necessity for family limitation in this and every 
other modern industrial community. 

It seems to me that as between “ the dangers to health in 
a psychic and nervous sense of this frustration of the sub- 
conscious mind,” which are still questionable, and the cer- 
tainty of semi-starvation for both parents and offspring 
among the majority of workers to-day who let Nature take 
its course, the former possible evil is decidedly less menacing 
than the latter inevitable one. “Critic's” contention that 
“children born third, fourth, and fifth in a marriage are 
generally the finest specimens” can apply only to properly 
nurtured families ; in the case of the proletariat, by whose 
members I would fain see birth control consistently practised, 
the multiplication of children to-day generally means the 
multiplication of physical and mental degeneracy in the 
rising generation and disgusting domestic servitude for 
working-class mothers, with little to choose in the degree o 
imperfection between successive offspring. 

Nor can I, for the life of me, understand why an increase 
of population, with consequent overcrowding, should be 
deemed a desirable end in itself, as “Critic” appears to 
imply. On the contrary, to my mind, one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of birth control is that it would reduce 
the population, while “Critic’s” true remark that “the 
increase in population in England is solely due to the very 
large families which are still common in the poorest 
quarters” is surely an additional reason why the poorer 
classes should be instructed in birth control by those who seek 
their betterment, as the only immediately practical means 
of strengthening their position vis-a-vis capitalistic exploita- 
tion. For the vast majority to-day, every fresh child adds 
another link to the shackles holding them in economic 
slavery, in view of which any supposedly psychic benefits 
accruing from unrestricted procreation under healthy condi- 
tions must be wholly cancelled or neutralized. 

I should have more respect for the Labor Party if it had 
not hitherto, in its eagerness for bourgeois conversions, and 
in deference to the “unctuous rectitude” still prevailing 
among its Nonconformist adherents, remained officially silent 
on this important subject.—Yours, &c., 

E. J. Harrison. 

Authors’ Club. 

March 11th, 1923. 





Poetrp. 
THE POET’S HORSE. 


Come, show the world your mettle now, 
Come, come, my horse of wind and fire— 
Your Master rides no more alone; 
And say, when her young beauty’s shown, 
Her weight with mine increased vour power. 


Come from that silver manger, where 
You eat the golden corn and hay, 
To give her mount, who is my Bride; 
Whose beauty makes her fit to ride 
Bareback through Heaven, and twice a day! 


W. H. Davies. 
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The Weck in the City 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Tue week is proving uneventful so far as City markets are 
concerned. Among the exchanges no striking movements 
have taken place, and German marks have retained last 
week’s improvement. In the Stock Markets activity is on 
only a moderate scale, but there have been no signs of 
weakness. Gilt-edged stocks continue to show a firm front, 
and in a considerable variety of markets speculative favorites 
are still in good demand. On Tuesday next the annual 
elections to the Stock Exchange Committee take place. 

The February trade returns are fair, end evidence of the 
activity in the coal and iron and steel industries continues. 
Steel production last month exceeded the 1913 level. But, 
on the whole, there is a general impression among those 
qualified to judge that the Ruhr affair is slowly beginning to 
put the brake on the general trade progress, which was 
gathering pace in December and January. It may, perhaps, 
be expected that slight trade improvement will continue, 
accompanied by a modest rise in prices, and a small reduction 
in unemployment. But, so far as the investor is concerned, 
there is little probability of a trade movement that would 
place any particular strain on the monetary position, while, 
on the other hand, the series of company reports appearing 
are showing how in many branches of industry the leading 
concerns have weathered the storm of the big slump and have 
begun to experience better times. Hence comes the very 
wide distribution of public interest in the stock markets, 
which serves to spread a moderate volume of business over 
a large number of sections. Unfortunately, one thing that 
has to be remembered is that in the Ruhr there is very 
dangerous gunpowder which sparks may explode, and sparks, 
as has been seen at Buer this weex, are beginning to fly. 


Tue EstTIiMaTES AND THE BUDGET. 

Since the loose talk about “another shilling off the 
Income Tax” still seems to be popular in some quarters, I 
suppose I shall incur the sour looks of my readers when I say 
that a review of the estimates now published and the 
prospects of revenue for next year make such a boon 
extremely unlikely. Defence and Civil Service estimates 
total £436 millions, and a Budget of a round figure of £800 
millions is made up by the addition of Consolidated Fund 
Services (including a provision for statutory sinking funds). 
Incidentally, this £800 millions is the figure that Mr. Bonar 
Law used when, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he pro- 
duced hypothetical figures for a “normal year.” It would 
require an optimist to estimate revenue for next year on 
the existing basis of taxation at much more than £815 
millions, so that taxpayers should realize that, now that so 
many cards are on the table, the time has come when their 
expectations should be moderated. I do not say the Budget 
will give no tax relief. Probably it will give just a little 
(though in what direction I am not foolish enough to 
prophesy) ; for all Governments are human enough, especially 
after concentrated electoral rebuffs, to do something in the 
Budget to make somebody happier. Besides, even if the 
Chancellor can only see in front of him a bare Budget 
balance, he can still find funds quite easily for small tax 
remission, because there is nothing simpler than by juggling 
accountancy to hold back some of this year’s surplus and 
bring it in as next year’s revenue. The temptation to play 
this game to some extent will be unusually strong this year. 
But the Chancellor’s recent speeches on the subject of “ debt 
reduction or lower taxes ’’ show him to be made of sterner 
stuff than his predecessor, and I do not expect him to pursue 
any course that is not to the liking of austere financial 
purists. A penny off beer, or something off sugar, and the 
repeal of the Corporation Profits tax? Would that be too 
much to expect? Probably it would, especially the beer 
reduction. But something may depend on the view taken 
by the Cabinet of political exigency. Sir Eric Geddes, now 
President of the Federation of British Industries, has 





launched the usual pre-Budget crusade for lower taxes, but it 
is, for the most part, a forlorn hope. With three more weeks’ 
figures to come in the surplus of revenue over expenditure for 
the current year is £102 millions. The last three weeks often 
upset calculations, but a £60 millions or £70 millions surplus 
seems likely. 


Exectricity SHARES AND PROFITS. 

Investors who bought shares in London electricity supply 
companies a year or more ago, when I was drawing atten- 
tion to the better outlook for the companies, have good 
reason to be satisfied with their experience. The list which 
I give below shows that ten companies increased their aggre- 
gate net profits from £1,131,000 in 1921 to £1,700,000 in 
1922, dividends have been raised in almost every case, and 
the rise in share prices over the past twelve months is 
striking :— 


Net Profits 
after Dividends 
Payment of on Prices of 
Name of Company Debenture Ordinary Ord. Shares. Pre- 
and Interest. Shares. End Mar. sent 
Amount of Share. 1921. 1922. 1921.1922. Feb., 13, Yield. 
£ £ % % £1922. 1923. % 
Charing Cross, &c., City 
ED ale vaste 63,389 136,218 — — 3* 43-16% 5 


Do. West End (£5)... 82,587 128,319 9 I4t 58 103 6 13-16 
City of London (£1) ... 205,984 284,286 14 15 14 211-32 6% 
County of London (£1)... 277,817 457,684 8 10 9%t 1 23-32 5 13-16 
Kensington & Knights- 


bridge (£5) coe eee 18,147 26,199 10 12 53 9 64 
London Electric (£3) ... 12,236 110,124 4 10 1516 43x 7 
Metropolitan (£5) +» 181,114 225,276 7 8% 6gx 6 7-16 
South Metropolitan (£1) 84,562 122,095 10 10 19-16x 6% 


St. James’s, &c. (£5) ... 48,105 177,635 12 144 vr) 
Westminster (£5) «+ 97,442 132,716 10 12 63 


* 44% Cum. Pref. t Free of Income Tax. 


104 if} 
Bax 6 15-16 
t £10 Shares. 


I see no reason why these companies should not continue to 
enjoy a good degree of prosperity, and from the above list 
sound investment holdings to yield 7 per cent., or there- 
abouts, can be purchased. But, of course, those who buy 
to-day must not look for much in the way of capital appre- 
ciation, for they are buying on the top of a long and sub- 
stantial advance. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND INVESTMENT APPRECIATION. 

The very interesting speech of Mr. Walter Runciman at 
the annual meeting of the United Kingdom Provident Insti- 
tution has attracted wide interest in insurance circles. In 
the first place, he announced the institution of triennial, 
instead of the customary quinquennial, valuation and bonus 
declaration. But still more conducive of discussion were his 
remarks on investment policy. This Institution was obliged 
to pass its bonus in 1920 owing to the necessity for writing 
down investment holdings to slump market prices. It was, 
therefore, suggested in some quarters that advantage should 
be taken now to write up securities to to-day’s greatly higher 
level of values and to distribute the profit so obtained to 
policy-holders. This course Mr. Runciman and his fellow- 
directors refuse to adopt, and, since even an excess of rigorous 
soundness in financial policy is a fault on the right side for 
insurance directors, one cannot quarrel with them, though it 
may be pointed out that some other insurance institutions of 
high repute follow the policy which Mr. Runciman condemns. 
Arising out of this speech, it may be pointed out that 
insurance companies differ very greatly in the matter of 
investment policy. There are, one might almost say, the 
“old” and the “new” policies, or, as Mr. Runciman might 
put it, the active and passive policies. Some of these 
concerns make it their business to watch the high-class 
investment markets with perpetual care, in order to take 
advantage of the general trend to change about their invest- 
ments and score appreciation or avoid loss, for the benefit of 
their policy-holders. Others restrict their holdings to a 
much narrower circle of securities, and for the most part hold 
their securities for a long time. 

Another interesting insurance meeting of the past week 
has been that of the Britannic Assurance Co., Ltd., where 
the chairman’s review revealed satisfactory progress in a 
year that presented many difficulties. 


L. J. R. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
THB WEEK’s Books 


The orld of Pooks. 


JoHuN Burrovcus’s last book, ‘‘ The Last Harvest ’’ 
(Jonathan Cape), was obviously written in a hurry, and 
Death evicted him from the Green Mansions he chose as 
a home all his life before he could finish dressing it. So 
it goes out into the world in its shirt. Burroughs is a 
writer I have never been able to make up my mind about, 
possibly because he himself was half-a-dozen men. Some- 
times he repels me. I hate a man who lyrically 
articulates his veneration for, say, the song of the 
Hermit Thrush—and then shoots it. One would so much 
rather he shot it and had done with it. Then again 
Burroughs shows a disability that most American 
naturalists or nature-philosophers or country writers 
seem to have in common—you can never get on personal 
terms with them. A writer like Hudson you read for his 
own sake ; it does not matter much what he writes about. 
But with Burroughs and Beebe and Audubon and 
Thoreau and Emerson even, it matters a great deal. 
They are men of genius; they are sizeable men, and yet 


one avoids too clase a contact with them. 
© & 


Ir may be that I am a scion of an “ overripe 
civilization,’ as Burroughs says of us; or that the 
Puritan stock of the Great Transatlantic Republic is 
still too green for us to get our ‘teeth into it; or that 
there is something radically ungenial in the climate or 
the soil; or simply that there are no hedges in North 
America. If I were asked to give a general definition 
of what was wanting in the work of these five naturalists 
or gospellers of the wild—of what is wanting, in fact, in 
most American literature—I should say that there were 
no hedgerows in any of it ; and if I were asked to explain 
my meaning, the only reply I could give would be that 
my questioner had none in him to ook me. 


£28 





Ir is an odd thing that two infallible and 
elementary tests of that enormous bulk of literature and 
semi-literature which can be very cursorily summed up 
in the general term ‘“ nature-writing,’’ including in it 
writers so diverse as Thoreau and Wordsworth and 
Evelyn and Hudson and Jefferies and Tennyson, and 
others, as many as the people in the Underground at six 
o’clock, never are applied to them in criticism. The 
tests, of course, are whether they who “‘ go back to 
Nature ’’ from the literary fold see with their two eyes 
as well as with their hearts and imaginations, and 
whether the pure naturalists ever see phenomena with 
that inward eye, that third or Pineal Eye of vision and 
spiritual insight which is the prerogative of literature and 
too often atrophied in them. For if the first class 
preaches a return to Nature without consulting the text, 
we shall properly be dubious of its good faith ; and if the 





be free of these fundamental errors, and this is what 
gives force and truth to his criticism of Thoreau, who 
certainly was not free from one of them. And yet, 
though he had in him by virtue of this freedom the 
potentialities of a Darwin and a Wordsworth, he rarely 
succeeds in fusing the results into a positive unity, as 
Hudson, for instance—a writer, perhaps, on a somewhat 
smaller scale—did succeed in so doing. And therefore 
I conclude that Hudson, who was less of a philosopher 
than Burroughs, less of a thinker and speculator, was 
his superior not only as an artist, but as an interpreter 
of Nature. 
* * * 

Tue essay on Thoreau is sound and penetrating, but 
it has curious lapses. He cannot properly understand 
Thoreau’s ‘‘ To work for money, or for subsistence alone, 
is life without principle. A man must work for the love 
of the work.’’ It is easy to criticize that attitude. But 
what sort of a wet clay civilization is it we are bogged in 
that shakes its head over such a sentiment? Plainly, if 
nobody works for the love of the work, the life of men 
is a burden, unfit to continue, and immeasurably below 
the life of nature, which, brutish as it appears to many 
intellectual folk, does at least enjoy itself in all 
its manifold industries. Surely there is nothing more 
hateful to the spirit of life and injurious to the well- 
being of mankind than the miserable dogma that the 
work of human beings should be distasteful in order not 
to be play. Perish the Puritan Conscience that hatched 
it! If that be the true conception of work, then let us 
all play and let civilisation go hang! 


THE essay on Darwin is the best in the book. It 
rightly claims that Natural Selection, as a theory of 
the origin of variations and so ultimately of species, 
has almost ceased to exist. Burroughs’s idea is that 
there is an innate tendency to development in the 
animate world, and that this, stimulated by changes in 
or pressure from its environment, is the first cause, the 
Primum Mobile of variations. ‘‘ The needs of an 
organism,’’ he says, “‘ influence structure,’’ and this is 
very near an adoption of Lamarckism, and in its turn of 
Samuel Butlerism. Chance itself is part of a complex 
organization of law, and Natural Selection never has 
played, and never could have played, any other réle than 
that of the critic of variations. But Burroughs, more 
wisely and perceptively than other critics of Darwin, does 
not belittle the man in reducing the importance of one 
of his theories. ‘‘ The best thing about Darwinism,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘ is Darwin—his candor, his patience, his 
simplicity, his devotion to truth, and his power of 
observation.”? Indeed, when one reads the life of 
Darwin and appreciates how little the superannuation of 
some of his theories has diminished the imponderable 
value of his services to mankind and not at all the fine- 
ness and nobility of his character, one realizes that he 
was indeed one of the greatest men who ever lived. 
Burroughs, too, achieved greatness, though it is rather 
patchy, and one feels admiration much more often than 
affection for the man as revealed in his work. 


H. J. M. 
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THE TOMB OF PSYCHO- ANALYSIS. 


Psychological Types; or, the Psychology of Individua- 
— C. G. J UNG. Translated, with an Introduction, 


by H. G. Baynes. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


Tne struggle between Freud and Jung is by now vaguely 
familiar to the educated world. It knows that the erstwhile 
colleagues have parted, as Nietzsche and Wagner parted 
many years ago; perhaps it has an inkling of why they 
parted. If it cares to know the substantial truth of the 
whole story, it will find it, by implization, throughout this 
lengthy book. 

And it ought to care. Whatever may be the value finally 
set on Freud and Jung in themselves, their conflict has a 
very real symbolical significance. To understand it is to 
understand, from a new angle, the impasse of the modern 
consciousness and to gain a fresh vision of the problem which 
in one disguise or another confronts the man who is aware 
of himself and his age. 

Freud and Jung began their work with the investigation 
of neuroses, maladies of the being which doubtless have 
existed for centuries, but which, if only for the frequency 
with which they are recognized, may rightly be called charac- 
teristically modern. People went melancholy mad, of course, 
long before neuroses were heard of. ' Many of the English 
poets of the eighteenth century—to take a single striking 
case—were either actually clapped in madhouses or on the 
brink of it. They were the extreme cases ; the more moderate 
knew what they had to expect in those substantial times, and 
kept their disabilities to themselves. Nevertheless, the 
neurosis is a modern malady. Under a different name, and 
less openly, it affected the eighteenth no less than the nine- 
teenth century. But the eighteenth century also is modern. 


So is the seventeenth, at the beginning of which we clearly- 


see John Ford, “deep in dump with a melancholy hat.” 
And heaven alone knows what John Webster looked like. 
Prince Hamlet was surely nothing compared to him. 

Neuroses—to risk a great generalization which may not 
be so fantastic as it appears—belong to the world that fol- 
lowed the Renaissance, the modern world in the largest and 
most significant sense of the term. From the moment the 
individual began to assert himself against the theocratic 
scheme of things, neuroses lay in wait for him. Not so 
much because the more enlightened spirits began to bear 
the burden of their individual destinies alone—though this 
isolation of the individual counted for much—as because in 
the old scheme of things there was a place for neuroses. The 
medieval neurotic may have been abnormal, but he was legi- 
timate. The broad bosom of the Universal Church had room 
for him. The nervous affliction of the-body was the mark 
of the finger of God ; the neurotic in mind was a visionary, a 
seer, a chosen servant of the Divine. 

But since that time, since the day when the Renaissance 
broke the dam of the great reservoir and left Western 
humanity to flood out and find its own level, the neurotics 
had no home. In the eighteenth century they were isolated 
and persecuted ; though practically the whole of the literary 
achievement of the century was their work: In the nine- 
teenth they began to organize themselves. For their own 
protection they invented the conception of “ Art.’’ In other 
words, they made a religion for themselves, having learnt 
at last that the threadbare caricature of the old religion 
had no room for them ; it had no room for them because it 
had degenerated into a mere projection of the average man’s 
desire to insure himself against discomfort from his con- 
sciencs now and the possibility of discomfort from the hands 
of God hereafter. 

Of course, not all neurotics were artists. But the artist 
is the neurotic with the added gift of expression ; he is the 
neurotic who impresses himself on the memory of mankind ; 
and he may fairly be regarded as the memorable type of his 
great kind. But why verge on the Nordauesque and call 
him neurotic? Simply because he is. Neurosis is maladjust- 
ment to the social demand. The artist is that neurotic who 
has the fortunate privilege of being able to satisfy his 
maladjustment by an unpractical and ideal creation; the 
rest of them are not so lucky. But is there not a social 





demand for the work of the artist? There is also a social 
demand for cul-de-jattes, sword-swallowers, one-eyed men 
who will put their heads in tigers’ mouths, and other 
curiosities. Humanity gets sick of its own deadly average, 
and sometimes needs something other than the biggest thing 
on earth to gape at. It, too, has a thwarted craving for the 
mysterious and uncircumscribed ; it loves to be safe, but it 
likes to fear ; it glues its nose to the grindstone, but it still 
dreams dreams. Some of its dreams are high and noble, some 
of its discontents divine. It gets the artist to appease them. 
But not even in the rare case when it conceives an admiration 
for him does it wish to be as he. He is a freak who comes in 
handy, like the white-cyed kaffir. 

“ Adjust or be damned” is the unspoken sentiment of 
the modern world. And simply because the compulsion is 
become so tremendous, gathering force as it goes, the cries 
of the maladjusted, who have nv Art to work their freedom 
in or religion to give them rest, begin to echo and re-echo 
through modern society. And Freud and Jung; who went to 
the work as doctors, in attacking neuroses, attacked a central 
point. They did not know what they were up against. One 
thinks of them as a couple of decent men who smelt a strange 
smell. One of them went along with a box of matches; the 
other with an electric torch. And there, issuing out of a 
very small manhole, was the sizzle and smell of a most 
unpleasant gas. The man with the matches prized up the lid. 
Then he struck a match. He was blown into kingdom come. 
That was Herr Doktor Freud. Herr Doktor Jung, with the 
torch, has emerged into daylight with a very green face to 
tell the trembling story. 

Herr Doktor Freud’s last audible word was “ Sex” ; Herr 
Doktor Jung stammers “ Lib-libido.” But what “ Lib-libido” 
is, Herr Doktor Jung is frightened to say. He has a queer 
notion that it is—well, everything. Life itself, the primum 
mobile. 

And the real question is: What is to be done about it? 
The gas is escaping still. That small explosion was merely 
anticipatory, as it were a parlor demonstration of its high 
inflammability. A more satisfactory one to this generation 
avid of biggest things on earth was the Crystal Palace display 
of the War. A twittering ghost of Herr Doktor Freud experi- 
ments with unlucky patients and changes their neuroses into 
much more uncomfortable ones. Herr Doktor Jung murmurs 
that he must make the individual an individual. Each 
neurotic, he whispers; is unique, and eontains the potentiali- 
ties of a unique being. He is unique already, Herr Doktor ; 
the question is: How can he become a being? And the Herr 
Doktor rolls a vague and pansynoptic eye over the history of 
the human spirit, waves a feeble hand towards the East, 
repeats his special abracadabra “ Extrointroextrointroverte- 
brate” eleven times, and subsides into his professorial chair. 
Six-hundred-and-forty mortal pages to tell us that it’s all 
wrong, and not a word of how to put it right. One wonders 
with what he keeps himself going. 

Poor Herr Doktor! It is a tragedy. Not the less for 
being ours as well as yours. You are an able man; and it 
must be a grim sort of joke for you to have your English 
translator enthusiastically expounding the triumphant merit 
of your “ crowning work,” when you know it is your declara- 
tion of bankruptcy. But you should have read Dostoevsky, 
you know, instead of wasting your time, patriotically but 
absurdly, on Herr Spitteler, who was given the Nobel Prize 
in preference to Thomas Hardy. If you had read “The 
Brothers Karamazov” you need not have wasted all these 
years. You would have found your old Libido in the Father, 
its modern perversions in Ivan and Dmitri and Smerdiakov, 
and the miracle in Alyosha. You could have spent these 
years in thinking how the miracle might be produced, instead 
of ending them with a bewildered realization that a miracle 
is necessary and that you are not Almighty God to perform 
it. It was a pity you stopped at Nietzsche. 

Under the great tome “ Psychological Types” Jung has 
buried psycho-analysis. It is an adequate tombstone. 
Nothing will be able to lift it. Even I am competent to carve 
the epitaph upon it: “Here lies Psycho-Analysis, which 
may have helped a few to be conscious of their problem, but 
which helped nobody to solve it.” 

But it is a little ironical that the neurotics should know 
so much more than their doctors. 


J. Mippieton Morey. 
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ROME AND THE ANGLICANS. 


Anglican Essays. Edited by W. L. Patark Cox. (Macmillan. 
12s.) 

ANGLICANISM as a religious creed has hardly been seriously 
challenged upon intellectual grounds in the years since 
the Oxford Movement. The note of defiance has come, for 
the most part, from men who have disliked the connection 
with the State ; and the introduction of Roman doctrine and 
ritual has been the result of sentiment rather than of 
thought. That has been true, moreover, of the main body 
of conversions ; no one, for example, can take Father Knox’s 
spiritual autobiography as a rational explanation of his 
change of creed. It is a brilliant picture of a wayward soul 
finding comfort in the authority of dogma ; but more striking 
even than the comfort is the limited intellectual survey of 
his data Father Knox found it necessary to make. Still, the 
body of conversions has been respectable in number; and 
there remain within the Anglican Church many who look 
upon Rome as the fount of authority. To them the Reforma- 
tion is still a cardinal error, and the connection with the 
State is abhorred and refused. 

It is against that section of the Church of England that 
this volume is directed. The essays are of very unequal 
value.. That by the Rev. R. H. Murray is, as we should 
expect from the author of “Erasmus and Luther,” a judi- 
cious and learned defence of the Reformation. Mr. G. G. 
Coulton, as always, is the Quixotic knight-errant, eager to 
challenge all comers from Rome to the combat; and, right 
as he usually is, one can only suggest that a less sensi- 
tive temper would have done more to convince his doubtful 
readers. None of the remaining essays is very important. 
That by Dr. Raven, indeed, is interesting in its urgent sense 
that Anglicanism involves a social theory ; though it cannot 
be said that Dr. Raven is very certain either about the sub- 
stance of the theory or the methods the Church should use 
to secure its acceptance from her adherents. Dr. D’Arcy’s 
discussion of Christian liberty does not really take us much 
further than the assertion that we need a freedom which does 
not degenerate into licence, and that this can be found in 
the Divine Logos. The essays on liturgical problems like the 
place of the Virgin Mary in the worship of the Church are 
not uninteresting as points against Rome; but none of the 
writers seems to grasp the significance of his own point of 
view in a critical light. There is wide reading in the essays ; 
but there is none of that fundamental learning which was 
once the glory of the Church of England. 

The main substance of the book is, in fact, 
in the first three essays; and the point of view they 
urge is one with which it is impossible not to sympathize. 
It is the case for the Church of England as a via media that 
they are pleading; and the arguments they use against 
Rome are the arguments that have been made classical by 
men like Déllinger and Tyrrell and, within the Roman 
communion, Lord Acton. In the main, though only Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Coulton emphasize this point adequately, it 
is an argument against the character of government in the 
Roman Church. That government is, as Luther would have 
said, incompatible with the liberty of a Christian man. In 
effect, and to put aside the subtleties of Newman, it substi- 
tutes the Papal conscience for the conscience of the individual 
believer ; it substitutes dubious, and often modern, formule 
for the simplicity of the primitive Church. It compels 
adherence to dogmas—the Immaculate nature of the Virgin, 
for example—for which no adequate historic proof can be 
supplied. It enlists on its behalf weapons that are unworthy 
of a great Church. It is blind to the results of critical 
scholarship, and deaf to the appeals, as in the case of Tyrrell, 
of human freedom. It builds upon superstition ; it sacrifices 
to a false unity the natural effort of the mind to discover its 
own foundations. The result, as Mr. Coulton quite fairly 
argues, can be seen in comparing the intellectual effort of 
Spain and Italy with that of Protestant countries. 

All this is, in large part, fair controversy; though it 
should be added that it is unlikely to convince a single 
Roman Catholic. But Anglicanism is not likely to adapt 
itself to the needs of modern England merely by demonstra- 
ting the dubious character of Mariolatry or the superiority of 
the Communion to the Mass. The test, after all, is the degree 
to which its exponents can translate the substance of Christ’s 
teaching into the lives of men professedly admitting their 





allegiance to it. The worth of a religion is its effect upon 
the quality of men’s acts. Even if we agreed with Dr, D’Arcy 
that the theory of Christian liberty might solve the problems 
of this world, the real point is how he proposes to make it 
applicable. Wilberforce solved it by ignoring all the social 
problems of his day and urging men to think only of the 
eternal life. That is a way of escape ; but it is, quite frankly, 
the death of the Church. Dr. Raven, as we know from an 
earlier book, finds the answer in Christian Socialism. But 
what does he propose to do if the majority of Churchmen 
continue to separate their life and their religion? How does 
he propose to moralize the business adventure? Has Mr. 
Coulton examined, with his fine and critical spirit, the 
foundations of Anglican dogma as he has examined the 
foundations of Catholic? Has Dr. Thorpe examined the Non- 
conformist case against episcopacy as carefully as the 
Anglican case against the cult of the Virgin? What one 
wants from the essayists is a statement of their own positive 
belief, not a negative attack upon positions now held by no 
one with pretensions to scholarship. And it is by the state- 
ment of their own belief only that the essayists can be use- 
fully judged. 





OLD OR NEW DIPLOMACY. 


Old Diplomacy and New, 1876-1922. By A. L. KENNEDy. 
(Murray. 18s.) 


THE merits of Mr. Kennedy’s book are very much upon the 
surface, but they are not upon that account to be under- 
estimated. To write a book upon the diplomacy of the last 
fifty years, dealing with the methods and achievements of 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey, and Mr. 
George, packing its four hundred pages tight with facts, 
comments, and generalizations, and at the same time to keep 
the book readable and interesting both for the ignorant and 
the expert, is no mean performance. It is, however, a pity 
that one has to qualify this praise with a long series of 
“buts.” 

The book, as a whole, is an unfortunate example 
of the evil effect which journalism has upon the art of book- 
writing. To write upon diplomacy, old and new, in jerks 
and splashes, without ever making it clear either to yourself 
or your reader what the real differences are between the old 
and the new diplomacy, is perfectly legitimate in two news- 
paper columns of one thousand words each—ephemerides 
which began their short life by distracting our attention 
at the breakfast table and in the suburban train, and end 
it so often as a wrapper for fried fish ; but the first duty of a 
man who sits down to write four hundred pages, which, 
when bound into a cover, are, as Mr. Max Beerbohm once 
discovered, practically indestructible, is to make up his 
mind quite clearly as to the meaning which he attaches 
to the title of his book. To do that conscientiously requires, 
as a rule, a considerable amount of tedious and painful 
thought, which may spoil the ephemeral color and sparkle 
of one’s pages, but will add to their solidity. Mr. Kennedy 
does not give us any evidence that he has submitted himself 
or his book to the discipline of this kind of thought. In the 
end, therefore, he leaves us in a fog, without any clear idea 
of what he considers to be the real differences between the 
old diplomacy and the new, or whether, indeed, there are any 
real differences. He seems to imply throughout the book 
that there is some fundamental distinction between, say, 
the practice of diplomacy during the last four years and its 
practice during the ascendancy of Bismarck. There may be 
such a distinction, but Mr. Kennedy’s book does not reveal 
what it is. It is not “diplomacy by conference,” for this 
was in existence long before Bismarck was born. At one 
moment Mr. Kennedy seems to mean that the characteristic 
which distinguishes the new from the old diplomacy is 
publicity. But is it? What difference in kind is there, for 
instance, between Mr. George’s use of publicity and the 
Press, of which Mr. Kennedy makes so much, and that of 
Bismarck? Mr. George never used the Press and publicity 


| in order to “ democratize foreign policy,” or to establish demo- 


cratic control, or to obtain “open covenants openly arrived 
at,” but treated them simply as instruments of policy and 
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propaganda;and in this respect the German Foreign Office 
of Bismarck’s time would have had little or nothing to learn 
from him. 

The truth is that Mr. Kennedy has been misled by the 
public professions of modern statesmen to read into their 
acts the promises contained in their orations. It is quite 
untrue that diplomacy has been any more open since the 
war than before it. Take, for instance, the Washington 
Conference, which, according to Mr. Kennedy, “was a 
triumph of the new diplomacy,” and was “carried on with 
great frankness and publicity.” This is an extraordinarily 
superficial view of the negotiations which dragged on for so 
many weeks at Washington. If Mr. Kennedy will study 
the carefully documented books of Mr. Buell and Mr. Wil- 
loughby, he will find that the methods of Washington were 
not essentially different from those of Versailles in 1919, 
or of Berlin in 1878, and that there is some reason for saying 
that the Conference was a triumph, not for the new diplo- 
macy, but for Japan. 

As we said above, the defects of this book should not 
lead one to underestimate its merits. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be recommended to the ignorant, unless it is read with con- 
siderable caution, if not scepticism. Mr. Kennedy gives his 
own point of view, and frequently omits to explain to the 
reader that there is another and a very different point of 
view. This is particularly evident in his treatment of the 
Morocco agreements and the whole of the pre-war Entente 
policy. In small points, too, his bias occasionally leads 
him to make misstatements. This is most noticeable in his 
attitude towards the Russian Government. The statement 
on page 306 that “the Prinkipo proposal was flouted by the 
Bolsheviks ” is misleading, to say the least ; so, too, are the 
statement on page 320 with regard to Krassin and “a Jew 
by name Rothstein,” and the statement on page 334 that the 
Labor leaders of the “Council of Action” “ were under the 
direct influence of the Soviet representatives in England.” 





THE AGE OF LIGHT AND AIR. 


English Decoration and Furniture of the Later Eighteenth 
Century, 1760-1820. By M. JouRDAIN. Illustrated. (Bats- 
ford. £3 3s.) 

Tus book has acquired a rather mournful topical interest 

to Londoners, dealing, as it does, with the period of the 

building of the Adelphi, that threatened London landmark. 

Indeed, the brothers Adam stand, in the public mind, as 

sponsors for the architectural design of the whole of this 

school, just as the names of Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
have, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed up much of the work of 
their rivals and contemporaries. 

The period covered by Miss Jourdain in this book is 
one in which architecture, furniture, decoration, letters, and 
manners reflected each other in an almost perfect harmony. 
A piece of fine eighteenth-century prose, and such a little 
gem of architecture as the sitting-room by Henry Holland 
(Fig. 17), or a hall like that in Fig. 28, conform so obviously 
to the same laws, and touch so directly the same emotions 
in us, that their kinship must be clear to all. The clean 
curves, the deliberate and balanced proportion, the restraint 
and the insistence on structural lines and masses, with the 
absence of the color, energy, and exuberance of earlier 
periods, are common to all these arts alike. It is a beautiful 
convention, if a little lifeless and inhuman, and it may be 
its very remoteness that has kept it still so suitable 
and unconflicting a setting for our modern activities. Any- 
one who has lived in a Tudor or Stuart house must have felt 
at times that its atmosphere was in some way hostile to its 
occupants ; that it was made for another kind of life and 
other temperaments than ours. But Georgian architecture 
remains withdrawn and perfect-mannered ; a beautiful and 
spacious background, suited as well to the dignified town 
house or the office as to the country dwelling, large or small. 

It is difficult, where all is so successful, to pick out 
examples for praise, but for personal preference the Staircase 
Hall by Robert Adam (Fig. 51), the Dining-room by Henry 
Holland (Fig. 32), and the two mentioned above, are the most 
charming of the architectural specimens in the book. Among 
the furniture and the accessories are some very fine 





pieces, especially an unusual book-cabinet (Fig. 396) and 
a sofa in the Grecian style (Fig. 345). Of the decorative 
paintings, the smaller subjects are the more pleasing, and 
one cannot but agree with Adam in disliking large paintings 
covering an entire ceiling. Horace Walpole’s amusing com- 
ment on Chatsworth is quoted in this relation: it was most 
sumptuous, “but it did not please: the heathen gods, 
goddesses, Christian virtues, and allegorical gentlefolks are 
crowded into every room as if Mrs Holman had been in 
heaven and invited everybody she saw.” Hardly a setting for 
quiet, ordered thought. And the growing restraint in such 
matters was in keeping with the general taste. 

Miss Jourdain is thoroughly at home with her subject, 
and has dealt with it simply and interestingly, and ker 
plates are excellent and well chosen. One is left wondering 
whether the historian of the next century will be able, out 
of the hotch-potch of our current styles, to select anything 
equally representative of this present period. 





BENGALI FICTION, 


Srikanta. By SARATCHANDRA CHATTERJI. Translated by 
K. C. Sen and THEODOSIA THOMPSON. With an Introduc- 
tion by E, J. THompson. (Milford. 3s. 6d.) 

Tales of Bengal. By Sirs and SANTA CHATTERJEE. With an 
Introduction by E. J. THompson. (Milford. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue novel is a relatively new thing in Bengal, where the 
demand for fiction is considerable and reputations may be 
made in a day. Very few of these new writers, however, are 
original, or even individual. Rabindranath Tagore, who is 
a novelist as well as a poet, 1s, of course, the brilliant 
exception. Rabindranath in his youth was a disciple of 
Bankimchandra Chatterji, the first great Bengali novelist, 
and, according to the literary pedigree outlined by Mr. 
Thompson in his introduction to “ Srikanta,’’ Saratchandra 
Chatterji is the third in direct literary descent. Those who 
know Rabindranath only by his poetry will have to take this 
on trust, for there is little trace of Sarat Babu’s debt to the 
Nobel laureate in “ Srikanta. ’’ Nor is there much evidence of 
Western derivation, save in the machinery. This volume is 
the first of three parts ; the others have been published, but 
await translation. ‘‘Srikanta’’ is a disjointed, episodic, 
autobiographical narrative of the romantic rather than the 
realistic school. Reminiscences of youth are strung together, 
embroidered, and idealized with a great deal of poetry and 
imagination. We could name half a dozen modern authors, 
English and French, from the four quarters of the literary 
compass, who might have inspired the author’s choice of inci- 
dent and his method of selecting and exploiting disconnected 
experience, but he owes nothing to them beyond this. The 
spirit and philosophy of “ Srikanta’’ are happily native. 
That is a word which is illogically resented by the Indian 
student, though there is hope that in the literary, as in every 
other connection, it may come to be regarded as appreciative. 
Any hybrid taint in an Indian novel must destroy its 
interest and worth. On the other hand, the Indian novelist 
who is not in revolt against his social system is negligible. 
Yet the rebel must not be a palpable propagandist. Here are 
hree pitfalls, and the Hindu writer who has the instinct or 
prudence to avoid all of them is generally worth translating. 
Saratchandra Chatterji satisfies the test. His inspiration is 
not of the West, and though he is an unsparing critic of 
Hindu society, his propaganda is duly subordinated. He has 
little to learn in this respect from our roman 4 thése. And 
the English reader, who, after all, turns to him in the hope 
of a partial initiation into the mysterious, fenced, inhibitory 
province of tradition that makes life a sacrifice for nearly 
every Bengali woman, is glad of his occasional lapses. The 
caste inhibition, the barter of women, the monstrous dowry 
system, child marriage, the living death of the young widow, 


are such familiar spectres on the threshold of life that the 


Hindu novelist need not go outside his own family for the 
material of tragedy. Nor for heroism. The Bengali social 
system is a stern school for devotion and piety. One meets 
otherwise enlightened Hindus who still uphold the discipline 
of caste. In the caste system, says one, our society offers the 
world a solution of a great social problem that has so far 
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been found insoluble outside our own country. Sarat Babu 
has no patience with these disciplinary reactionaries. Is 
mere survival, he asks—the preserving intact of a race or 
system from generation to generation, whatever the cost— 
the noblést ideal of life? Many semi-barbarous tribes, 
Polynesians and others, have perpetuated themselves in the 
same way, but nobody would dream of arguing on that 
account that their social system has any virtue in it, or is 
worth preserving. 

Sarat Babu pummels the idol of caste, that diabolus ea 
machina in Hindu life, which appears on the stage at every 
crisis to the paralysis of humane and natural impulses. Among 
its victims in ‘‘ Srikanta ’’ are two Bengali girls of ten and 
eleven, married to a Tewari in Behar because-no bridegroom 
of the orthodox sect could be found near their home. One 
hanged herself. ‘‘ She used to cry night and day to go back 
to Rajpur,” her sister told Srikanta; “she neither ate nor 
slept. To punish her they kept her standing day and night 
by tying her hair to a beam in the ceiling—so she hanged 
herself.”” ‘‘ Do these people beat you?’’ Srikanta asked the 
sister. ‘“‘Don’t they? Look at this!’ Sobbing convul- 


sively, she showed me welts on her arms, her back, and her 


cheeks. ‘I shall kill myself, like my sister.’”’ 

The cruelty underlying the marriage system is the 
abstract theme of most Bengali fiction. In each of the six 
“Tales of Bengal,’’ by the Chatterjee sisters, the heroine is 
its victim in one way or another. One’s image of happiness 
in a Hindu bride is of a flower with a stalk as fragile as the 
wood sorrel. The irrational thing is that the victims must 
in their turn become the sacrificers. The horrid rites are 
repeated by the parents, who, but for their obedience to this 
Moloch tradition, would appear pious, tender, and devoted 
in no ordinary degree. The Bengali satirist does not spare 
the reformers who dare not live up to their convictions. 
‘‘The Letter,’’ by Sita Devi, is the story of a youth who 
wrote books about the remarriage of Hindu widows, but had 
not the courage to marry one of them. Sita and Santa 
Chatterjee are young writers of great promise. Their first 
published novel appeared in 1918. This slim volume of 
stories, the first of Mr. Humphrey Milford’s ‘“ Eastern 
Series,’’ will please and interest the Western reader more 
than Sarat Babu’s work. In the first story, ‘‘ The Happy 
Bride,’’ one discovers in Santa Devi the ease, spontaneity, 
and humor of our own practised lady novelists. There is 
a delicate bite of irony in it, and the pathos is unforced. 
Tarasundari might have sat for Chaucer or Miss Katherine 
Mansfield, an ancient, universal type, yet convincingly 
individual. The scene is in a railway carriage between 
Burdwan and Calcutta. The test of the story is that every 
individual in this group of Bengali women, however out- 
landish they may appear in their several ways, is as clear and 
distinct to the English reader as if she were one of his own 
countrywomen. Tarasundari interests herself in the affairs 
of each in turn. She changes the name of the ugly bride; no 
modern young man would marry a girl with a name like 
Kalidasa ; she instructs the mother how to make her daughter 
presentable. An ornament is recommended to conceal “ that 
racecourse of a forehead.’’ And the hair. “Holy Durga! 
Is that the way to treat human hair?” ‘“ As she is, she is 
none too charming.’’ And the complexion. Four piceworth 
of pink powder is prescribed. ‘‘ And one thing more, present 
the girl to them just after sunset and in candlelight.”’ Here 
the conversation turns to the make-up of brides and decep- 
tions practised on the bridegrcom’s family. There was the 
case of Kanak, on whose face the paint would not stick till all 
the ceremonies were over. Tarasundari had to sell all her 
ornaments and give them two thousand rupees in cash before 
the uproar could be stopped. .“‘ And didn’t they make it 
miserable for my poor girl!’’ ‘“ What if the girl is made to 
suffer? ’’ observed the ugly bride’s mother. ‘ Aren’t women 
born to suffer? And, you know, time heals all wounds. If 
I only can shake her off my shoulders for the present I shall 
be quite content.’’ 

The single conventional step in the march of the story is 
the dénowement. The ugly bride is, of course, palmed off in 
the end on Tarasundari’s own son, ‘‘ Holy mother! ’’ she 
cried. “It is that broomstick of a girl, that black owl we 
met in the train. Ah, my fate! I try to do other people 
good, and see the result! It is like being stabbed with one’s 





own knife. What a shame, what ashame! In this age there 
is nothing called dharma.”’ 

That quarter of an hour with Tarasundari and the ugly 
bride in the third-class.carriage is worth a score of heavy- 
doctored romances. There is no other story of the same genre 
in the volume; nor any other that we know of that brings us 
into such close contact with Hindu life. If Santa Devi pre- 
serves this light and delicate touch, Bengali literature will 
be the richer for it. We are given only three stories by 
which to judge her talent. The other two, ‘‘ Loyalty ’’ and 
“ The Cake Festival,’’ leave us in doubt, and a little appre- 
hensive of shadow. The sadness in both is unrelieved, and 
our sympathies are dormant.. ‘“ Loyalty”’ is a painful, 
unnatural tale, with a taint of protest running through it. 
We are never made to believe in the beautiful outcast. And 
in “ The Cake Festival” Surama is a trifle shadowy. But 
the ugly, ridiculous bride, who, by the way, has not two words 
to say for herself, will continue to haunt us. It will be of 
her that we shall think, and not of Sarat Babu’s tormented, 
self-effacing heroines, Annada Didi, Rajlakshmi, and the like, 
when we are reminded that in India “it is only to the 


. greatest sinners that daughters are born.’’ 


Epmunp CANDLER. 





Books in Sriet 


The Ins and Outs of Mesopotamia. By Tomas LYELL. 
(Philpot 7s. 6d ) 


WHETHER one agrees with its conclusions or not, this 
is a book of extraordinary value at the present time, for it 
is written by one who has quite unusual knowledge of the 
subject. Mr. Lyell has lived long in Mesopotamia, has 
travelled far, has sat as judge for a year in Bagdad, and 
has acquired an intimate knowledge of the people’s language 
and mind. He tells us here of Holy Cities whose very names 
are unknown to most people, even among those who take 
interest in the Middle East. Ho tells us of the strange 
laws and customs of a people about as different from our- 
selves as human beings can be. And he shows clearly the 
influences that have brought ruin and perpetual disorder 
upon a country once so fertile and dignified. So far as the 
promised “ self-determination” for the Arab tribes is con- 
cerned, he has no hope for about a century to come. The 
general avarice, the corruption, and the savage hostility 
prevailing among the tribes appear to render the idea an 
absurdity. But, if we may take his evidence as conclusive, 
the greatest absurdity of all is the attempt to keep our 
nominee, Feisal, upon a throne which does not exist, as king 
over a kingdom in which he can possess no power. There 
are many reasons why our attempt is absurd, but a suffi- 
cient reason is that Feisal is a Sunni and nearly all his sup- 
posed subjects are Shia’, who detest the Sunni even more 
than they detest Christians and other “Kafirs.” Mr. 
Lyell’s picture of “ the noble Arab” is not flattering, though 
he admits a few admirable qualities. As to the future, 
he is an out-and-out advocate (or should we say an in-and-in 
advocate?) of our remaining in the country as the only 
insurance against general massacre, probably followed by a 
Bolshevik domination, destructive of all commerce, and 
threatening our position in the East. He considers that 
withdrawal from all but Basrah would be as ruinous as total 
evacuation, and the only hope he can at present see is the 
firm establishment of a British Protectorate for about a 
century, during which the great agricultural resources of 
the country could be developed, even with profit upon our 
outlay, which has already been so great. 

+ * * 

The Happy Wanderer: being some of the Writings of the 
late Charles Godfrey Turner. Edited by ETHEL M. 
RICHARDSON Rick. (Liverpool: Literary Year-Book Press. 
10s 6d.) 

Nor many even of those closely in touch with modern 
literature heard of Charles Turner’s death in January, 1922, 
but the copious choice of his essays now published forms 
strong evidence that in him we lost 4 real writer. Turner was 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. METHUEN 
and you will receive regularly their Illustrated 
Announcement List. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING: 
The Years Between. The Seven Seas. 
Barrack Room Ballads. The Five Nations. 

Departmental Ditties. - 
Bound in buckram or limp lambskin, 7s. 6d. net ; cloth, 
6s. net each volume. Zhe Service Edition in ten 
volumes. . net. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—Verse. 


6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY 


By AUGUST KOPFF, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by 
H. LEVY, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. With 3 ayagum. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE HAPPY TRAVELLER: A Book 


for Poor Men 
By FRANK TATCHELL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
This book is written to help young and necessarily economi- 
cal travellers to get the best results from their wanderings. It 
gives an intimate account of some of the most delightful 
countries of the Old World and is, moreover, a fascinating book 
for the stay-at-home. 


YOUR INNER SELF 


By LOUIS E. BISCH, A.B., M.D., Ph.D. With an 

Introduction by Dr. WILLIAM A. WHITE. Crown 

8vo. 5s. net. 

‘** Psycho-analysis ” is a term known to all but understood 
by few. This book simplifies psycho-analysis and clarifies the 
significance of an obscure science. 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH AND HEALING 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 

A clear statement of the ideas which lead beyond mental to 
spiritual healing. The author, who is an =_——" on this 
subject, pleads for a return to simple beliefs of the early 
Gospel writers. 





ON. By HILAIRE BELLOC, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net 
A Book: 


On Lads and Poets, Pyrenean Springs, Ambition, and 
the loves of Eastern Kings, The Eternal Sea 
and several other things. 


MATTER, LIFE, MIND, AND GOD 


By R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
This book describes what the leading thinkers of the 
present day are saying about the old problems of Matter, Life, 
Mind, and God. 


GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 


By SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C:B., F.R.S. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book, which is similar in style to Sir Ray’s well-known 


“Science from an Easy Chair,” consists of readable chapters 
on very varied topics 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


A BRILLIANT BOOK 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE : Being 
Memoirs of the Years 1915-1972. Written in 


the Year of Grace 1988 By LADY OPAL 
PORSTOCK. Edited by R. A. KNOX. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 
This is a work of delicate social satire by one of the most 
brilliant writers of the day. 


MISS MANNERING. W. PETT RIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
RANGY PETE. GUY MORTON. 7s. 6d. nets 
PAGAN CORNER. C. M. A. PEAKE. 7s. 6d. net. 

*ORACE AND CO.” F. MORTON HOWARD. 6s. net. 
THE UPHILL CLIMB. B. M. BOWER. 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 








THE TRUTH 
ABOUT INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE 


By J..G. SINCLAIR 


Price 5s. net. 


“We think it clear that public intervention is .. . impera- 


tively required.”’—SIDNEY Wess in the Fabian Report on Indus- 
trial Insurance 


“It is evident that, in the public interest, there is need 
for many reforms and for increased control. The need is urgent 
and ... legislation should be undertaken without delay.”— 
From the Report of the Parliamentary Committee presided over 
by Lord Parmoor. 


{i This book, written from inside knowledge by a respon- 
sibie author, is a searching attack upon the methods of 
the Industrial Assurance System; that system whereby 
“‘ the wage-earners’ home is canvassed . . . by an agent 


who urges the taking out of .. . policies at premiums 
of a few pence.”’ 


=8 


The author condemns the dealings of the System with its 
own employés, and with the Policy-holders, and urges 
immediate legislation to check abuses which are 
notorious. 





THE WOLF TRAIL 


A NOVEL BY 
ROGER POCOCK 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


=_ 


The story opens with murder on a Thames barge; there 
follows an extraordinarily vivid picture of a voyage 
before the mast; a trial at law in British Oregon, lead- 
ing up to a tremendous finale among Red Indian sur- 
roundings. This is the setting of a love story believed 
to be unique in literature. 





SHEPHERDS 
CROWNS 


By PAMELA GREY 
(Lapy Grey oF FALLopon) 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


{i ‘‘ Her little book is one to refresh the jaded taste, and 
to act as a stimulating antidote to the dull materialism 
of so much modern literature. It has vision and an 
indomitable soul.”—Zhe Daily Telegraph. 


{ ‘‘ Lady Grey is one of the fortunate people who write 
well because they do not write for effect.”—Zhe Times. 





NIGHT SOUNDS 
OMEN GRAVES 
Price 2s. 6d. net. . 


§ Miss Graves shows that she has no need to wait for the 
mantle of her famous brother. 














BASIL BLACKWELL 
BROAD ST. OXFORD 
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a New Zealander, a man who had seen life in its more 
unusual phases in many places, and who himself was more 
than an observer in the drama ; he was also a writer of vivid 
individual gifts. His papers in general may no doubt be 
styled “journalism” ; they are in a sense a correspondence, 
not gravely meditated, not necessarily well proportioned and 
continuous, nor pruned and revised for readers of a later day. 
But they are full of affection, humor, and poetical concep- 
tion. A true wanderer not only meets much, but sheds light 
on whatever he meets; and so with Turner. During his 
career in camp in England, he wrote perhaps the most per- 
ceptive and revealing of his essays. He stayed to the last 
in the huts in Wiltshire, and summed up the inhabitants 
(“No bricks have been thrown at us!”’) as well as his com- 
panions in khaki. For this witty wanderer, it seems, the 
much-worn paths of England offered a greater mysterious 
allurement even than the wildest pathless places in the 
world. ‘“ It is only in the older lands,’ he writes, “ one has 
any idea of eternity.” We can but wish he had had time to 
write more at length of what he discerned so finely. 
. * * 


Pan’s People: the Lure of Little Beasts. By the Hon. 
GILBERT COLERIDGE. (Fisher Unwin. 9s.) 


Mr. CoLeRIDGE is in a peculiar position as a writer who 
enjoys and imparts “the life and conversation of animals,” 
in Gilbert White’s words. He is no zoologist, and can hardly 
be called a field-naturalist. He makes, for instance, the 
rather elementary mistake of calling the gulls in Kensington 
Gardens “herring gulls”; he tells us that herons cannot 
swim because they have no webs to their feet (neither have 
curlew, which swim on their heads, so to speak, and well 
out to sea), and his thought-provoking, naturalistic specu- 
lations are occasionally rather dubious. In his chapter on 
“Telepathy” he adopts a suggestion that deer take alarm 
at a man with a gun where they would be unconcerned if 
he had a walking-stick, because of the emotional excitement 
thrown out in a wave, and warning impression ahead of him,” 
by the hunting man. What a libel upon the powers of 
titillation of the man with a field-glass! The more valuable 
portions of the book relate the author’s personal contacts 
with various animals: a wolf whom he vindicates from the 
traditional prejudice against him, a robin with whom he was 
on close terms of friendship, various cats and dogs and 
horses, and an ambitious and valiant-spirited mouse. These 
tales are not only delightful in themselves and indicate an 
unusual affinity between animals and the author, but they 
are told as well as they could be, in a very gracious, happy, 
and scholarly style, and from the treasury of a reflective and 
well-stored mind. 

* * ~ 
The Letters of Horace Howard Furness. Edited by HoRACE 
FURNESS JAYNE. Two vols. (Constable. 40s.) 


Tue elder Furness spent fifty years of his long life upon 
the Variorum Shakespeare which will perpetuate his memory, 
and genial and able as his general correspondence is, and well 
sown with references to celebrities of the nineteenth century, 
the main theme of the volumes now edited by his grandson 
must be for posterity that great undertaking. About 1860 
the first step was taken. “I made,” says Furness, “a mighty 
variorum ‘Hamlet,’ cutting out the notes of five or six 
editions besides the Variorum of 1821, and pasting them on 
a page with a little rivulet of text. "Twas a ponderous book 
of quarto size and eight or nine inches thick. . . . But the 
work revealed to me that it was high time to begin a new 
Variorum, that we might start afresh. We were constantly 
threshing old straw.” Ten years later appeared the pro- 
spectus of “ Romeo and Juliet.” The proposed use of the 
text of the Cambridge editors aroused some bitterness, and 
controversy between Furness and W. Aldis Wright varie- 
gated the pages of the “Atheneum.” Out of this dispute 
grew a great friendship, and almost the last letter in the 
collection shows Furness addressing Wright as “ You dear, 
blessed, darling old boy,” and as still the astonishing worker 
who had published so massive a labor of criticism. “I am 
making,” the old man wrote, “as a Memorial of my daughter, 
a collection of Horaces, and have already about 250 editions, 
beginning with one in 1482, and another in 1492. ... . I have 
‘pegged away’ at ‘Cymbeline’ and about finished it—the 
printer shall have it in a few weeks, possibly.” 





Fame’s Twilight. By K. N. Cotvite. (P. Allan. 10s. 6d.) 


THE names upon whom Mr. Colvile’s easy English sheds 
its kindly glow are John Gower, Sir Thomas North, John 
Lyly, Lancelot Andrewes, John Barclay, Abraham Cowley, 
Sir John Vanbrugh, John Gay, and George MacDonald. It 
is the author’s belief that the lesser classics stand in need, 
from time to time, of new study ; a sound belief, since, with- 
out such retrospective vigilance, excellent work which was 
ignored by contemporaries, or over-praised and therefore 
subjected presently to under-estimate, would lie in continued 
injustice. It is not, of course, a very great injustice that has 
been done by posterity to the nine writers mentioned ; but 
what Mr. Colvile writes upon them is fresh and warm-hearted, 
the second epithet not applying to all literary students who 
touch on the minor writers. As to Gay, perhaps he would 
have better figured in a work called “ Fame’s Limelight.” 
But when we think, for instance, that T. H. Ward, forty 
years ago, could, in his important work on English Poetry, 
dismiss Cowley’s verse as “unread and unreadable,” it is 
a good thing that Mr. Colvile should come forward in the 
opposite opinion: and in him we have a very candid and 
discriminating laudator, and one who says many good things 
of critical value as if by the way. 

* - x 


The Girdle of Venus: a Play in Four Acts. By L. F. 
SALZMAN. (Cambridge: Heffer. 2s. 6d,) 


Mr. Satzman’s play is a drama of action without 
grandiose pretensions. It would appeal to any audience that 
was content with an exciting plot, picturesque historical 
coloring, and a flavor of astrology and magic to raise a rather 
sordid tale of poisoning out of the commonplace. The author, 
in a modest Preface, claims that “ some effort has been made 
to catch the atmosphere of the Renaissance,” and certainly 
the Borgia Pope, his nephew Cesare, and his train of pagan 
Cardinals stalk through the scenes with sufficiently impres- 
sive cynicism—though Mr. Frederick Rolfe would doubtless 
demur to the accuracy of the portraiture. We only feel that 
it is a sort of lése-majesté in a play of this type for anyone 
to get home with his poison before the Pope has even 
started. Four designs for stage-settings, by Mr. George 
Kruger, add something to the charm of the book. 





Sxom the Publishers’ Table. 


Ir is said that only twenty-three copies of the original 
“Songs of Innocence and of Experience” are now known. 
Such rarity has suggested to Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool, an uncommon enterprise. 
They have prepared a new edition of Blake’s book, by the 
actual methods of Blake himself, coloring and gilding fifty- 
one copies from the original in the British Museum. These 
facsimiles, bound in morocco, will be published at fifteen 
guineas. In addition, 100 uncolored copies at half-a-guinea 
are being done. - 

* + * 

“ Eneuisnh Diaries,” by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, is among 
the spring announcements of Messrs. Methuen. The book 
consists of a general essay upon the characteristics of diary- 
writing, and short papers upon about 120 diaries from 
Edward VI.’s to W. N. P. Barbellion’s. Mr. Ponsonby has 
not confined his attention to the journals of the famous, and 
deals with some that have not been published. 


* * * 


Messzs. THORNTON BurreRworTH announce that the 
publication of Mr. Winston Churchill’s “The World Crisis, 
1911-1915,” is delayed until immediately after Easter. The 
published price will be 30s. 

* * * 

Tue S.P.C.K. proposes to bring out shortly the second 
volume of Dr. B. J. Kidd’s “ Documents illustrative of the 
History of the Church from 313 to 461.” The Sheldon Press 
(which has the same headquarters) will contribute to a litera- 
ture of prominent interest at the moment by the issue of 
“Egyptian History and Art with reference to Museum Col- 
lections,” by Mrs. A. A. Quibell. 
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A FAR CALL 
RUSSIA » YOU 


From Pugachev, adjoining our 
area of Buzuluk, comes the 
call for help. Our workers 
on the spot report that 





Messrs, LONGMANS’ LIST 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. 
The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917-1918. By 
the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.0O., D.D., F.B.A 
2 vols. 8vo. 158. net. 








LOUIS NAPOLEON and the 
RECOVERY OF FRANCE. 


1848-1856. 
By the Rev. F. A. SIMPSON, Fellow and Dean of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portraits and other 
illustrations. 8vo. 218. net. 
“We have not the least hesitation in congratulating ou 


selves upon the acquisition of an historian who bids fair to 
be included in the highest rank.’’—Saturday Review. 


MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION. 


By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of ‘‘ Currency and 
Credit.’’ 8vo. 98. net. 


“Mr. Hawtrey’s lucid style is the counterpart of a lucid 
mind.”—The Economist. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE 
RESTORATION (1660-1688). 


By THORA G. STONE, M.A. With a Preface by 
A. F. Potuarp, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. “net. 
University of London Intermediate Source-Books of age 
oO. 





There is little or no food 
in the villages 











“Having no food we are 
beginning to eat grass, and 
our fate depends wholly on 
your help.” 





So write the peasants from a 
distant village. 


The APPEARANCE of MIND. 


By JAMES CLARK McKERROW, M.B. 
Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 





Our workers have hurriedly 
responded to this call, but we 
need your immediate help to 
maintain supplies. 


GERMANY 


TERRIBLE PRIVATION 
The Middle-classes in 


Germany are enduring terrible 
privations. Those who are 
not earning and have no large 
private income are starving. 


THIS A TYPICAL CASE 


“The leading conductor of a 
good-class opera house is 
penniless, as the opera is 
closed owing to lack of 
funds. His wife, a distin- 
guished pianist, cannot help 
by giving lessons as she has 
been obliged to sell her piano. 
Both artistes are literally 
starving.’ 


Please send your help at once. 


Gifts of Money, earmarked for either country, 
should be sent to Friends’ Relief Committee 
(Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be sent 


to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, 
London, E.C.4 


TUTTE 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
MAIWA’S REVENGE. 


By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author by Greiffenhagen. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Leather 58. net. 





Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in 
Lent, 1923. 


PERSONAL RELIGION and 
PUBLIC RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., Canon of Man- 
chester. With an Introduction by the Bishop of 
London. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 





A Jesuit’s Lecture on Anglo-Catholicism and Reunion. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, - 
CANTERBURY, and ROME. 


By the Rev. FRANCIS WOODLOCK, 8.J. 
Crown 8xo. Paper covers, 28. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lectures delivered in Farm St. Church in criticism of Bishop 
Gore’s Church Theery. 


PRINTING TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEMS & MECHANISMS. 


By H. H. HARRISON, A.M.LE.E., Member of 
Institution of Railway Signal Engineers. 
With 642 Illustrations. 8vo. 218. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


= 

| 

o Author of * "Scalp, Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 

= Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

0 a aes read this book.”—Scotsman. 

= “ The new facts related BA the Professor have come upon 

0 Us as & revelation.”—The Guardian. 

4 “The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— 

| Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 
117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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Mr. Lovis Goxpine, novelist and poet, has written a 
jeu esprit called “Sea Coast of Bohemia.” 


* * * 


Tue editorship of Messrs. Christophers’ “Companion 
Shakespeare,’ owing to the death of Professor Green, has 
passed to Mr. Kenneth Bell. Professor H. J. C. Grierson has 
prepared “ Hamlet” for this edition, the inexpensiveness and 
wide appeal of which we have previously remarked. 

~ * * 

Tue Labor Publishing Company has in active progress a 
“Labor and Capital Series”—shilling volumes upon the 
main themes of practical economics; and a “ Sixpenny 
Syllabus Series” of essays, or brief text-books, ranging from 
“ Biology” to “ Chartism and the Grand National.” 


* * * 


WHEN, a year or more since, the Stationery Office pub- 
lished a report upon “The Cleaning and Restoration of 
Museum Exhibits,’’ in which the inquiries of Dr. Alexander 
Scott were recorded, there was naturally a very widespread 
enthusiasm. Dr. Scott has continued his investigations, and 
his farther results and decisions are set out in a second 
pamphlet under the same title, with more of those convincing 
“ Before—and After’ photographs, which may be had of 
the Stationery Office post free at 2s. 14d. 

% 4 * 

Tuer cheap standard library’s return is exemplified in 
Messrs. Hutchinson’s set of biographies now preparing, in- 
cluding lives of Napoleon, Nelson, Cleopatra, Cromwell, and 
many others, and to be published at a florin a volume. Mr. 
Melrose is experimenting with a ‘“‘ New Novel Library ”’ at 
three-and-sixpence. 

* + 
: “Mrs. Breton,” who no longer restricts her sphere of 
usefulness to cooking, but deals with etiquette, the laundry, 
the law, the doctor, and other domestic troubles, has been 


reissued with full revision by Messrs. Ward & Lock (12s. 6d.). _ 


There are 32 colored plates, and 700 other illustrations. 


so oa 2 


“Tue Year’s Art” (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) has been issued 
for the forty-fourth time. Mr. A. C. R. Carter has discussed 
“The Past Year” in agreeable fashion, and supplies plenti- 
ful information on the sales of the period. In many respects 
it is a valuable directory. It is to be wished that provincial 
museums and societies would co-operate more thoroughly in 
the section “Art in the Counties.” 

* * * 


“ Buppuist CataLocue,”’ lately produced by Messrs. 
Probsthain, 41, Great Russell Street, is the final section of 
that firm’s finely grouped collection of Indian literature, 
and “includes books in all languages.’”’ Collectors and 
students alike will here find material. A few Buddhist 
paintings are described and offered in the list. 





fuse 


THE MOZARTIAN -TRADITION. 


Wuen the “ English Singers ’’ gave a concert in Berlin 
a year ago, the German critics imagined that their 
finished and individual style of interpreting English 
madrigals was the fruit of centuries of carefully pre- 
served tradition. They were wrong. There has never 
been an unbroken tradition of madrigal singing in 
England. Such “‘ tradition ’’.as exists dates from the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and the style of 
the ‘‘ English Singers ’’ is at complete variance with it. 
Their style is the fruit not of tradition, but of scholar- 
ship, of historical erudition, supplied, as everyone knows, 
by Dr. Fellowes, and of common sense supplied by them- 
selves. Tradition in the interpretation of old music is in 
most cases a dangerous thing. Tradition generally 
means the repudiation of reason and common sense in 
favor of blind obedience to imaginary authority. Even 
if it could be proved historically that a given tradition 
was worthy of belief, it would not justify obedience to 





it as tradition. The past is, as Maeterlinck said long 
ago, what we ourselves choose to make of it. The inter- 
pretation of any old music must inevitably change from 
generation to generation, if it has happened to remain in 
continuous favor. When we think that we understand 
and enjoy old music, we mean that we have brought it 
into a certain relation with the music of our own day. 
The general aspect of Venice has changed little, at 
certain points, from what it was in the days of Cana- 
letto, but every succeeding generation of painters has 
seen Venice with different eyes, and given a different 
interpretation of-it. When we revive old music we must 
make it intelligible to modern ears. That does net mean 
altering the notes, modernizing the harmony, or arrang- 
ing the score for all sorts of instruments of which the 
composer had never heard. The most meticulously 
accurate reproduction of the original is inevitably 
adapted in some subconscious way to the normal mental 
environment of the modern interpreter and his audience. 
The most that we can do is to cae every effort to widen 
our own mental background and endeavor to include in 
it some idea of the relation in which Byrd, let us say, 
stood towards his own ‘predecessors and contemporaries. 
A knowledge of that kind, such as Dr. Fellowes possesses, 
may illuminate much that to the ordinary concert-goer 
of to-day is obscure, and in this way enable interpreters 
such as the ‘‘ English Singers,’’ who have absorbed the 
results of his learning, to make Byrd clear at a first hear- 
ing to audiences who know nothing about either his 
contemporaries or him. But this process requires a great 
deal of solid thinking, and solid thinking is exactly 
what “‘ tradition ’’ prevents. It is only natural that 
many musicians should cling affectionately to tradition, 
for tradition confers all the pleasure of authority with- 
out the labor of acquiring knowledge by a process of 
reasoning. 

Mr. Herman Klein lectured last Monday on the 
tradition of Mozart. He said many valuable things in 
the course of the evening, but the most valuable of all 
was his warning against using the editions of Mozart 
which have been ‘‘ doctored ’’ by certain teachers of the 
past who claimed to possess the tradition. Mr. Klein’s 
own claim to possess the correct tradition of Mozart is 
based on his personal knowledge of Manuel Garcia and 
Adelina Patti. Those who, like myself, never heard 
Patti sing, even in her old age, are naturally inclined to 
be sceptical about her interpretation of Mozart. The 
reminiscences of our elders generally lead us to suspect 
that all this fuss about the great Mozartian tradition 
merely cloaked the fact that what our elders liked best 
were Mozart’s most obvious tunes. No doubt they 
admired everything that Patti sang, just because Patti 
sang it; but the most obvious tunes were what they 
enjoyed the most. It naturally led to the notion that 
Mozart’s operas were nothing more than a string of 
pretty tunes, tunes so pretty that no one but Patti 
cculd ever be allowed to sing them. But Mr. Klein, in 
spite of all his devotion to the art of a bygone age, 
betrayed himself strangely as having moved with the 
times. He delivered an exhaustive panegyric on 
Mozart, every word of which was perfectly true, except, 
I venture to say, for the statement that Mozart’s music 
was considered beyond criticism even in his own life- 
time; but when he came to speak of Mozart’s vocal 
flourishes and excursions into the uppermost regions of 
the highest soprano, he seemed a little less at his ease, 
and confessed, rather reluctantly, that Ilma di Murska 
was the only coloratura-singer who had given him real 
pleasure in them. And he seemed to take it for granted 
that the musical world would now willingly dispense 
with recitativo secco in favor of spoken dialogue. What is 
even more important, he stated frankly that for English 
audiences Mozart’s operas ought to be sung in the 
English language. 

The tradition of Mozart’s vocal music, he told us, 
has been broken, though the tradition of his instru- 
mental music has never been interrupted. Not every- 
body will agree with Mr. Klein here. Elderly Mozart- 
lovers are frequently horrified beyond words at modern 
interpretations of Mozart’s instrumental music. 
I cannot think that Busoni and Sir Thomas Beecham 
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HELP THE BLIND TO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


The blind do not need pity. But they continuously 
need the practical sympathy of the sighted, and that 
assistance which can enable them by their own efforts 
and courage to overcome to the greatest possible 
extent their handicap, and become self-supporting and 
useful members of the community. 


To help them in every way possible to attain this 
independence is one of the main objects of the National 
Institute for the Blind, although its activities naturally 
include relief work and. the maintenance of homes and 
hostels for the aged. By the publication of embossed 
books and music, the preparation of special text-books 
for students, the provision of appliances and apparatus, 
the maintenance of a school of massage and a blind 
babies’ home where the latest methods of specialised 
training are employed, and by many other means, 
including financial assistance to pupils for the various 
professions, the National Institute is gradually raising 
the status of the blind. In addition, artizans and 
industrial workers of all kinds benefit by the instruction 
and example of the Institute’s staff of blind home 
teachers, while very considerable money grants, amount- 
ing last year to over £40,000, are made to local 
institutions for the blind in all parts of the country. 


THIS WORK, HOWEVER, NEEDS YOUR 
CONSTANT SUPPORT 
PLEASE HELP AS FAR AS YOU ARE ABLE. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary General: HENRY STAINSBY. 
All costey should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Dept. N., 224, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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@ : Raster Motiays in 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


SouthEast Coast South Coast South-West Coast 
MARGATE EASTBOURNE BOURNEMOUTH 
BROADSTAIRS SEAFORD SWANAGE 
RAMSGATE BRIGHTON YMOUTH 
DEAL HOVE LYME REGIS 
DOVER WORTHING SEATON 
FOLKESTONE © LITILEHAMTON SIDMOUTH 
HASTINGS BOGNOR | BUDLEIGH- 

] SI. LEONARDS SOUTHSE SALTERTON 

BEXHILL ISLE OF WIGHT EXMOUTH 


GUERNSEY JERSEY (via Southampton) 
SPECIAL PERIOD EXCURSIONS, 
Thursday, March 29th. 


WEEK-END TICKETS, March 30th & 3ist. 


AT ABOUT SINGLE ORDINARY FARE AND A 
THIRD FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 
DAY EXCURSIONS will be run to certain of the above 


Stations on Good Friday, Easter Sunday and Monday. 


THROUGH CORRIDOR EXPRESSES affording direct 
communication between Northern and Midland Towns 
Ss. _ of England with the South and South-East 


For full details of these facilities see Company’s 

prograsmee obtainable at Stations and Offices, or from 

of the Line, Southern Railway, London Bridge or 
Waterloo Stations. 


EASTER ABROAD 


1—15 Day Excursions to PARIS, ROUEN, os 
HAVRE, a oe Busses. OSTE and 


LS. 
3, 7, or 14 Days to St. MAL 
WEEK-END TICKETS TO Oe Gen ‘BOULOGNE, 
CALAIS, OSTEND, FLUSHING. 

Further information from the acuthern Railway (S.E. 
& C. ae Continental Traffic Department, Victoria, 
8. Continental Traffic Agent (L.B. & 8.C Section), 
Fite Station, 8.W.1, or Continental Enquiry Office, 
Waterloo Station, 8.E. 1. 
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DON’T SQUEEZE The 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- § 
duce corns and bunions, ¥ 
flat foot, and a host of 
other foot troubles. 


/ “WATUREFORM” | 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 







Bones 
Bent 
by . 
m Ordinary 
: Shoes. 


In all sizes for Adults and Children. 
Illustrated booklet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3, HAREWOOD PLACE, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 








a aii 
moment 


—between work, when 
there is not time for 
a set meal, a cup of 
Rowntree’s Cocoa 
will be found very 
nourishing and sustain- 
ing. Its flavour is 
delicious. 
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are conferming exactly to the traditions of Clara 
Schumann and Richter. But at the same time there 
could have been no advice sounder than Garcia’s, when 
he told singers to model their style and phrasing on 
the playing of Joachim and Piatti. The advice was 
sound, not because Joachim and Piatti possessed sacred 
traditions, but because they were men of brains, men 
who applied to music moral and intellectual standards 
such as few singers have ever conceived of. Mr. Klein 
gave four reasons for the loss of the vocal tradition. 
First, Mozart’s vocal music is more difficult than his 
instrumental music. This is a difficult matter to 
estimate. I venture to suggest that possibly singing is 
a more difficult art than playing upon any man-made 
instrument. Secondly, the continual rise in pitch has 
affected the tessitura of Mozart’s songs. This rise in 
pitch is, as we all know, the fault of the instrument 
makers ; it is one of the endless evils brought upon music 
by the music trade. Thirdly, the technical standards 
of singing have been lowered. There are many — 
tions of this. One is that Wagner’s music, though 
written for singers trained in the grand old Italian 
school (as Mr. Klein incidentally reminded us), raised 
such difficult intellectual problems that Wagner singers, 
and, indeed, all intelligent singers, have had to devote 
a large proportion of their studies to what I must call 
the literary side of singing. Mr. Klein also observed 
that the best teachers no longer come to London to 
teach, and this for economic reasons. Closely connected 
with this is the further reason—the decay of Italian 
opera: that is, of Italian opera outside Italy. Mozart 
wrote operas to Italian words, but not for Italian 
theatres, except in his boyhood. Not one of Mozart’s 
operas has ever held the place in Italy that they hold 
in France and England as well as in Germany. Never 
to this day has he recovered from the fiasco of ‘‘ Lucio 
Silla ’’? at Milan in 1772. The historic performances of 
Mozart in Italian during the last hundred years took 
place in other countries than Italy. The decay of Italian 
opera in England is causing considerable annoyance just 
now among certain Italian music-makers, who think 
that England is still a barbaric Hinterland for them to 
colonize; native risings have unfortunately diminished 
their profitable activities. 

As regards the technique of Mozartian singing, 
there is nothing peculiar about it. Mozartian singing 
is simply singing. The principles which are required 
for the interpretation of Mozart are applicable to all 
music. The only reason why Mozartian singing has 
come to be regarded as an esoteric doctrine is because the 
singular perfection and lucidity of Mozart’s style 
exposes every fault at once. Literary intelligence will 
go a long way with Wagner in spite of unfinished 
technique; vocal agility will deceive many people in 
Rossini without intelligence of any kind. Mozart 
demands, as Mr. Klein magnificently said, ‘‘ every- 
thing.” Mr. Klein did well, too, to insist on the impor- 
tance of warmth of temperament in singing Mozart. 
I hope this will not induce singers to imagine that 
warmth of temperament will make up for all other defi- 
ciencies. Accuracy and finish are the first things; the 
singer must not give way to temperament until he has 
found out all that Mozart can express without that 
additional stimulus. 

Mr. Klein’s lecture was illustrated by Miss Léonie 
Zifado, who, in spite of a severe cold, successfully 
demonstrated the most important of the lecturer’s 
principles. She was at her best in the introductory 
pages of Fiordiligi’s great arja in ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte,” to 
which her extended compass and vigorous style were 
admirably suited. Another illustration of great value 
was the recitative which precedes ‘‘ Deh vieni,”’ in the 
last act of ‘‘ Figaro.’’ Acting under Mr. Klein’s direc- 
tions, she sang it throughout in what was practically 
strict time, with the natural rhythm and natural pace 
that would be appropriate if the words were spoken as 
part of a play. After that I began to think that 
Mr. Klein’s preliminary eloquence about tradition was 
mere window-dressing; the bulk of the lecture was just 


gound common sense, 
Epwarp J, Dent. 
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THESIS OR LAUGHTER ? 


Everyman Theatre: “The Alternative.” By Lucy Wilson 
and Adrian Alington. 

St. Martin's Theatre: “The Great Broxopp.” By A. A. 
Milne. 


Tue “‘ thesis-play ’’ needs to be uncommonly well done if 
it is to be worth doing at all. There is so much against 
it. No doubt, from the days of Plato, dialogue has been 
found a tempting form in which to state an argument 
and the objections to it with crispness and vivacity. But 
a theatre is a most uncomfortable place in which to be 
penned to listen to arguments. (The old, far-off, for- 
gotten fauteuils of the Empire might have made the 
process less painful, but it is too late to think of that 
now.) Moreover, if we are to take in an argument 
intelligently, we must pull up now and again to see where 
we are going, but you cannot from the stalls assume 
the right of the producer and cry, ‘‘ Once again that 
line, old man! ’’ Lastly, how many writers can debate 
a social or ethical question for any length of time with- 
out stretches of tedium? It takes the immense intellec- 
tual vitality of a Shaw to do it—and has even he always 
done it? 

We cannot then, we fear, be enthusiastic over 
“The Alternative ’’ at the Everyman. It seemed to 
us, indeed, even more lax and shapeless than most 
thesis-plays. It is a long while starting, jerky in the 
middle, and unable to come to any definite ending. Nor 
does it expound its thesis very skilfully. Ann Fenton 
is married to a man with latent tendencies to homi- 
cidal mania. We are given to understand that 
Geoffrey Fenton loves his wife passionately, and it is diffi- 
cult not to suppose that, at one time at least, she returned 
his passion. Now he is becoming wilder and less toler- 
able to live with, and Ann lets a writer named White- 
head, who loves her, realize that she would be glad if 
honor and the law allowed her to refashion her married 
life with him. Suddenly we learn that Geoffrey, in 
a fit of jealous frenzy, has murdered a young painter 
who was doing Ann’s portrait. He is arrested and sent 
for trial. 

Act II. brings us to the question: What is to be 
done with Geoffrey? Whitehead points out to Ann that 
if Geoffrey is executed she will be a merry widow, but 
that if a plea of insanity succeeds and he is confined 
“‘ during His Majesty’s pleasure,’’ she will be the most 
desolate of wives. Everything will really depend on 
a piece of evidence of which only Ann and her lover 
know the secret. It is a diagnosis of Geoffrey’s 
symptoms sent to her privately by a dead family doctor 
some time ago. Whitehead, oppressed by the immorality 
of the divorce laws, which still tie Ann to Geoffrey, 
strongly urges Ann to destroy the evidence. After long 
searchings of conscience the couple rise to a sublime pitch 
of self-abnegation and forgo their one and only chance 
of murdering Geoffrey, who is, on the strength of the 
medical evidence, removed to an asylum. Ann’s relatives 
now inquire what she means to do, and are horrified to 
be told by her that, as the law forbids her to marry 
Whitehead, she means to go away as Whitehead’s 
mistress. Society, represented by Ann’s younger sister 
(who wants to marry the heir to a peerage), protests tear- 
fully; the Church, represented by the rancorous and 
calumniating wife of a clerical friend, utters its 
anathema ; but Ann is adamant. Then there steps for- 
ward—we sit gaping—the Pinerotic raisonneur, 
represented by the family lawyer, who shakes his wise 
old head and says the polite equivalent of Major Bag- 
stock’s ‘‘ Damme, sir, it never does, it always fails.’’ 
So Ann, after all, does not. The author skedaddles from 
his thesis. 

Meanwhile we gratefully recognize how much 
the longueurs and vagueness of the play were relieved 
by some excellent acting. Miss Lucy Wilson, one of 
the authors, was sympathetic, if inclined to monotony, 
as Ann, and Miss Agatha Kentish (whom we seem to 
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The Joy of Raiment 


inter recedes and the long 

hours by the firelight will 
soon be changed for the long hours 
in the sunlight where the joy 
of raiment will everywhere be 
visible. 

The joy of new garments gives 
life more colour, more interest, 
more gladness. In the Goss 
sense good clothes also mean 
comfort, quality and cut. 

Lounge Suits from Five Guineas 


T. Goss & Co., 


15, Newgate St., Telephone : 
London, E.C.1. City 8259. 


























LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS !— 


HE Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, 
the ciety, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied merenere, are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. P. Society so profitable? 
Because while its premium rates are yo the average, it pcs- 
sesses in a unique degree the combination of high interest 
earnings, a low expense rate and a favourable mortality experience. 
e A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
sent fall particulars on application. Please age a3 this publica- 
tion. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, aungen.ese. Annual ome fee. 
New Ordinary Business for 1922, £10, 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided my ‘on, £1,500,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 


London Office: 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 























5 DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 5 
= For want of YOUR Help. - 


To provide and maintain 
THE WHOLE SERVICE 
We need each year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


In 1922 we fell short by 
Nearly 300,000. 


Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 

THE LAST YEAR 

of the first century of the Institution’s great National Work. 

Surely it should not be difficult to find 
One Million Britons 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year ! 
Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
H Y Tr Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22. Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Cycle saddle Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s model 
25/- each 
Motor-cycle saddle 
Heavy-weight 59/6 


Those springs absorb the vibra- 
tion bad roads set up, and give 
riding a pleasure it has never had 
before. Why not order one from 
your agent? We supply, on 
Light , 54/6 satisfaction, or money back 
Pillion seats same prices. terms. List post free. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 
AND THEIR APPLICATION. Vol. { 5s.net Vol. II 2s. net, 


INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS CONFERENCE. 6d. net, 


REPORT ON THE SEVENTH eeeeteel OF THE ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE, 6d, net. 


AUSTRIA: Report by the Provisional Delegation at Vienna. 6d. net. 
AUSTRIA, The Restoration of Austria. 
Agreements arranged by the League of Nations and signed 
at Geneva on Oct. 4, 1922, with the Relevant Documents 
and Public Statements. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FINANCIAL RECONSTITUTION QF AUSTRIA. Report 
of the Financial Committee of the Council. 5s. net. 


MINUTES + a FIFTH SESSION OF THE HEALTH 


COMM net, 
Published by 
{j[|| Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. W.C. 2. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisa- 
tion is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage 
that it is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to 
approach it in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness 
which has been usual during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank ng | into 
the intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the 
result that people have been blundering on with eyes blind- 
folded. A... now live in a different age, and the cry “ give us 
light” is being raised by those troubled by Sex Problems and 
Perplexitics. 

The two 1:9w books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D., 


WISE WEDLOGK om THE Beatties 


"OF MARRIAGE 


(The Teatere P| on (A. complete answer to 
Marital Problems) 
einen a ry free, or the two vols. for 12/6, 
cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely 
to worry husbands and wives. No one who is married, or who 
contemplates marriage, can afford to be without them. 


Send Now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by 
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remember_as a particularly irresistible ‘‘ flapper ’’ in 
some Galsworthy play) is perhaps just a trifle too charm- 
ing as Cynthia, Ann’s selfish little sister. Miss Kentish 
has a delicate gift for gay comedy. In contrast Miss Lola 
Duncan’s playing of Mrs. Hare, the Rector’s wife, 
seemed doubly grim. It was a finished and impressive 
piece of acting. Undoubtedly, however, the notable 
performance of the evening was Mr. Gordon Bailey’s brief 
appearance as the mad husband. His ghastly make-up 
is too heavy for such a tiny theatre, but his acting 
grips even the attentions most apt to wander from 
theses. It might perhaps be too painful to be endured if 
he did not redeem it by a note of genuine pitifulness. 
And so we pass to Mr. Milne, who does not, in 
“‘ The Great Broxopp,’’ bother about theses. He does 
not, in fact, bother much about probabilities either. 
We can believe that Broxopp, after fighting his way 
from poverty to commercial triumph as the boomer of 
“‘ Broxopp’s Beans for Babies,’’ might still be a candid 
and unspoilt child, but we cannot believe that he would 
be an imbecile. He might have been “‘ let in ’’ through 
taking Sir Roger Tenterden’s advice about his invest- 
ments, but he would surely have taken the trouble to 
find out where Sir Roger was placing his money. So, 
too, with Sir Roger’s daughter. She might have 
been a Victorian snob, or a ruthless Georgian maiden. 
But both together—that is hard to accept! So, too, with 
Mr. Broxopp’s own son, Jack. He says he was at Eton 
and Oxford, but it doesn’t look like it. Etonians always 
get their own way without making the least unpleasant- 
ness; Jack hasn’t Etonian manners, He says that at 
Oxford he was weary of being ‘“‘ ans ”” about 
Broxopp’s beans; but if he really had gone to Oxford he 
wouldn’t have seen as much as a bean on the luncheon 
tables of his friends. But what does it matter—in a 
Milne play? Mr. Milne is (in spirit) the last of the 
kindly Victorians. The others are growing acid becauge 


the new age scoffs at them. Mr. Milne scoffs back at the’ 


new age, so slyly and good-humoredly that the laugh 
remains on his side. The severe judges tell us that we, 
ought not to laugh, ought not to enjoy, ought not to own 
ourselves touched by the sentiment. If they really feel 
like that, let them simply admire Mr. Edmund Gwenn’s 
ripeness and abundance of comedy as Broxopp, or 
Miss Mary Jerrold’s wistfulness as his wife. If that 
won’t do, let them try to puzzle out, how clouds are 
made by the Schwabe Hasait lighting installation—which 
surely, in spite of what the programme says, must be 
in some way responsible for the lovely sunset of 
Act III. It would be hopeless to ask them just to admire 


that sky. 
D. L. M. 
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ASSUMPTIONS AND RELATIVITY. 


THE position, at the present time, of the theory of 
relativity, is peculiarly interesting. The popular 
interest in the theory, so prominent a few months ago, 
seems to have declined. The great stream of popular 
books on relativity has dwindled to a mere trickle. 
Earnest, ‘‘ spiritual’’ women in drawing-rooms no 
longer assure one that they are trying to carry 
out Einstein’s glorious and uplifting theory in every 
detail of their daily lives. Even the ‘‘ psychological 
expert ’’ recently called as a witness in a celebrated 
law case carried out her amazing investigations, we 
noted, by the ‘‘ electronic ’’ theory. We feel confident 
that, a few months “60 they were carried out by the 
relativity theory. Why this diminution in the catch- 
word potency of Einstein’s name? We wish we could 
believe it was the result of gratified curiosity. But it 
seems to us rather that there is something dejected about 
it. The public has retired baffied. The reason is 
interesting. We believe that the great difficulty of 
Einstein’s theory attaches more to the task of unlearning 
than of learning. The ideas of the theory itself exist 





within a certain context, and this context is very 
different from the one in which nearly all of us habitually 
do our thinking on these matters. It is difficult for us 
to adopt the fundamental view-point of the new theory 
once for all. We begin by assenting to the new assump- 
tions, but the mind finds it difficult to maintain, as it 
were, its assent. We slip back to the old assumptions; 
we are conscious of greater and greater confusion in 
following the argument; and, finally, we abandon the 
whole thing as unintelligible. A book which should 
make the theory generally intelligible must have a long 
preface. The Einstein to whom the theory of relativity 
occurred was a highly sophisticated mathematical 
physicist. He was free from many of the assumptions 
which entangle us—entangle us all the more subtly in 
that we are hardly aware of them. He knew their 
status; he knew they were not necessary ; he knew they 
had alternatives. Each of us is an heir of all the ages, 
but in matters of geometry and physics most of us do 
not exercise our rights. We are ignorant of our heritage ; 
our minds are in bondage to obsolete decrees; we are 
unaware of the fact that the nobles have won us 
a Magna Charta. 

In his new book on Relativity, Dr. Norman Camp- 
bell tells us that even the average working physicist is 
disinclined to step outside the limits within which he 
has got on so well up to the present. He has got used 
to them, and he prefers them. According to Dr. Camp- 
bell the average physicist is still ignorant of Einstein’s 
work, and not very much interested in it. If the lack 
of interest springs from absorption in something else, 
that is not, of course, blameworthy. Part of the price 
one pays for being a specialist is that one cannot indulge 
in the ‘‘ universal mind.’’ If, however, the lack of 
interest is due to an affection of hearty common sense, 
it is less estimable. Dr. Campbell suggests that it springs 
from a peculiar difficulty felt by physicists when follow- 
ing mathematical. expositions of relativity theory. That 
difficulty consists in the fact that the mathematician 
uses the terms of the physicist, but uses them in ways 
to which the physicist cannot attach his meaning. Now 
this is perfectly true, but, provided the mathematician 
defines his terms and uses them in a consistent manner, 
he ought, at most, to seem to the physicist irrelevant. 
And whether he is irrelevant or not will depend on 
whether or not the physicist can interpret his results. 
He may find that the mathematician seems to be taking 
as a physical reality what he prefers to regard as 
a “‘ graph,’’ but he may find, when he has identified the 
quantities in the graph, that it throws light on the 
physical reality. In his brilliant ‘‘ Mathematical 
Theory of Relativity,’’ Professor Eddington inclines 
to this view as regards, for instance, Weyl’s extension of 
the geometry used by Einstein. The more generalized 
geometry built up by Weyl] seemed, in its first presenta- 
tions, to represent to its author the actual geometry of 
the universe. —— he now believes that it is 
merely a convenient graphical method of representing 
the relations between certain physical quantities. 

This manner of interpretation should help to clear 
up some of the difficulties of Dr. Campbell’s ordinary 
physicist, but there is yet another element which makes 
for difficulty, an element brought out very clearly by 
Professor Eddington in his ‘‘ Introduction.’’ Is not the 
physicist inclined to mistake the real standing of the 
quantities he employs? Consider the term ‘‘ distance,”’ 
for example. To determine the ‘“‘ distance ’’ between 
two points a certain procedure is used. Perhaps little 
rigid rods are laid ak to end until they reach from one 
point to the other, and then their number counted. In 
talking about distance, the physicist will try to use the 
term in such a way that the operations necessary to 
determine it could actually be carried’ out. The mathe- 
matician does not bother about such considerations. He 
defines ‘‘ distance ’”’ as something which obeys certain 
laws belonging to the geometry he chooses to talk about 
at the time. Whether a physicist, armed with measur- 
ing rods, could actually determine this ‘‘ distance,’’ need 
not concern him. It is this care-free spirit of the mathe- 
matician which Dr. Campbell says the physicist finds so 
bewildering. But is the physicist always conscious of 
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the fact that in defining distance he has defined it in 
terms of a series of operations? Is he not inclined to 
think that he has used his measuring rods to discover 
something which exists in Nature in its own right, some- 
thing that God himself would agree was really there? 
Consider, for instance, the distance from the earth to 
some fixed star. There is certainly some ‘relation 
between the earth and the star which the distance 
between them may be said to measure. Let there be 
another star, at twice the distance from the earth of the 
first star. Is there any necessity to say that the actual 
world-relation between the earth and the second star is 
twice the world-relation between the earth and the first 
star? For this world-relation can be expressed quite as 
well by what is called parallax, the angular shift of the 
star as viewed from different positions. And twice the 
distance corresponds to half the parallax. In terms of 
the parallax convention of measurement, therefore, the 
world-relation in question is, for the second star, half 
instead of double what it is for the first star. Why 
should an operation with measuring rods be given the 
priority over other series of operations? Is not the 
difference something like the difference in expressing 
the mass of the same body in grammes or ounces? 
Professor Eddington suggests that there is no essential 
difference, and that all the quantities used by the 
physicist are manufactured quantities. What is 
required is that, in any measure code which is adopted, 
the same world-condition is represented by the same 
measure-number, and that different measure-numbers, 
within the same code, represent different world- 
conditions. It appears now, for instance, that the same 
world-condition which is represented by mass may be 
represented by energy and even by length. 

These are two directions in which the theory of 
relativity is gradually being made less obscure. Both 
the mathematician and the physicist are engaged in 
puzzling out what is the true nature of their contribu- 
tions to that great effort to illuminate reality, that great 
and growing body of thought called the theory of 
relativity. s. 





SHorthcoming ring Meetings. 


Sat. 17. Royal nsttintion, 2—" Ai 3.—‘‘ Atomic Projectiles and their 
roperties,’’ Lecture V., Sir E. Rutherford. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation —, Meeting-House, 
St. Martin’s Lane), 7.—Speakers : v. B. 
Dunnico, Mr. John Scurr, og Campbell Stephen, 
and Mr. Cecil H. Wilson. 
. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘The Arts 
and Civilization,’ Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C. 1), 5— 
‘“*The Nature of International Policy in a World 
of Armed States,”’ Prof. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Mon. 19. East India Association (Caxton Hall), 3.30.—‘‘ Pro- 
tection for India,’’ Dr. Gilbert Slater. 
Royal Geographical Society, 5.—* Recent Develop- 


ments ir Photo-topography,” Col. M. 
MacLeod, uadron-Leader r. C. V. Laws, and 
Major Griffit, 

oo an Society, 8.— 5 aaa on Wildon Carr’s 
“A Th onad 

Birkbeck Col ege, 8.—** Goethe, ” Viscount Haldane. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—“ The 

ammersmith Housing Scheme,’’ Mr. G. E. 8. 

Streatfeild. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Accurate Length 
Measurement,’’ Lecture III., Mr. J. E. Sears, Jun. 

Near and Middle East Association (40, Upper ’Gros- 
venor St.), 8.30.—‘*‘ Yemen and its People,” Col. 
H. F. Jacob. 

. St. Paul’s, Covent- Garden, 1.20.—‘‘ Prayer-Book 
Revision : the Liberal Standpoint,”” Rev. R. Webb 
O’Dell. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Diseases of Prehistoric 

ritain,’’ Prof. A. Keith. 
Society for Roman Studies (Society of Antiquaries’ 
oms), 4.30. 

Royal Statistical Society. 5.15. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* The ei of Europe 
Overland,” Lecture V., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 

University College, 5.30.—" Electric Fiel ds in Atomic 
Physics,”” Lecture III., Prof. E. T. Whittaker 

Zool ical Society, 5.30.— The isthogylph 
Snakes,”’ Mr. 8S. C. Sarkar; and ether Papers. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—Three Papers on 
Water-Supply. 
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Wed. 21. Women’s Engineeri 
6.15.—‘“* Scientific 
R. 8. Hutton. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 7.—Discussion on Elec- 
tric Train Lighting. 

Royal Meteorological Society, 7.30.—‘‘ The Charac- 
teristics of the Atmosphere up to 200 km.,”’ Mr. 
G. M. B. Dobson. 

Bn “Microscopical Society, 8.—‘‘ The Standard 
Methods of Ultra-Microscopy,’’ Mr. Emil Hatschek. 

Royal Society of Arts, i Some Curious Pheno- 
mena of Vision,’’ Dr. W. Edridge-Green. 

Thurs. 22. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Beak. = Chinese Lac- 
quer,”’ Lecture II., Lieut.-Col. E. A. Strange. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘ The Dusuns of British North 

orneo,” Mr. G. Hewett; and other Papers. 

Royal Tastitate of British Architects, 4 The 

ublic and the Architect,” Lord Sumner. 

a College, 5.30.—‘“ The Russian Poets: III. 

ok,’’ Prince D. 8. Se 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘Tendencies of the Spanish 
Drama since 1868,’ Lecture II., Mr. W. Fitz~ 
william Starkie. 

University College, §.30.—“ Electric Fields in Atomic 
Physics,” Lecture IV., Prof. E. T. Whittaker. 

University College, 5.30. —“ The Viking Crusades and 
their Bearing on British History,” Lecture I1., 
Dr. A. Bugge (of Christiania). 

Fri. 23. Association of Economic Biologists (Imperial College 
of Science), 2.30.—‘‘ The Causal Anatomy of the 
Potato Tuber,”’ Prof. J. H. Priestley. 

Fabian Society (Essex Hall), 8.—* The. international 
~—_ and the Class Struggle,” Mr. H. N. Brails- 
‘ord. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Life History of an Alpha 

article from Radium,’’ Sir Ernest Rutherford. 
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Saponaro (Michele). L'Altra Sorella. Rome, A. Mondadori, Slire. 

Sherren (Wilkinson). Eclen of omy ry @ Romance of Wessex in 
the Days of the Romans. Palmer, 7/6. 

Sleath (Frederick). The Red Vulture. “Hutchinson, 7/6. 





REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
Adzwarere A.B.C.: the Standard rs dvertisement Directory, 1023. 
B. Browne, 163, Victoria St., E.C. 
Caton (EZ. St. John), ed. "Handbook of Settlements in Great 
1922. Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial St., E.1, 1/2 post free. 
cunntan ye - m. of Books for 1922. “ Publishers’ cular,” 
19, Adam S8t., W.C.2, 15/-. 

International Federation of Trade Unions. First ‘ear-Book. 
Amsterdam, International Federation, 61, Vondelstraat. 1.50f1. 
Linerall Veer-Sook for 1923. Liberal Publication Dept., 42, Parliament 
*Year's Art, 1923. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. Il. Hutchinson, 8/6. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
aR (Edward). A Practical Course in Intermediate English. 


d Ed. Harrap, 2/6. 
Alibutt “(air T. Loan Notes on the Composition of Scientific 
— (Mrs.) Howeanutd Management, 1923. Il. Ward & Lock, 


Papers. Macmillan, 

Bournville oust A description of the Housing Schemes of 
Cadbu td. and the Bournville Village Trust, 1922. 2nd Ed. 
Bournville hoe Y — Dept., 6d. 

Chisholm ae S -) and Birrell (J. Hamilton). A Smaller Com- 


Hela. Longmans, 5/-. 
ieimes). Napoléon III. and Italy. Introd. by Gerald 
m, Bailey & Co., 
sett. (Edward). apa’s Wer; and other’ Satires. Snes. 3/6. 
Fast as the Wind.—Odds On. Long, 1/- each. 
(M How to Play the Piano. Enlarged Ed. Il. 


enry). Lord Beaupré; The Visits; and other Tales.—The 
ton of the Valerii; Master Eustace: and other Tales. Macmillan, 


Mage Oenen (Shelia). Starbrace. Uniform Ed. Cassell, 3/6. 








